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N DEALING with adolescent and 
acult clients, one question which 

faces the worker—whether psycholo- 
gist, case worker, psychiatrist, or edu- 
cational counselor—is, “How may this 
individual come to an effective under- 
standing of himself?” It is recognized 
that once the individual genuinely un- 
derstands his behavior, and accepts that 
understanding, he is able to adopt a 
more realistic and satisfactory control 
of his actions, is less likely to hurt oth- 
ers to gain satisfactions, and in general 
can become more mature. But how to 
reach this goal? 

This understanding of self we cus- 
tomarily call insight. We find rather 
general agreement that the achievement 
of insight is the keystone of the process 
of therapy. Whether we are dealing 
with a student who is maladjusted, or 
a marriage which is skidding toward 
failure, or a war neurosis, the essentials 
of a therapeutic experience seem to be 
the same. First comes the experience 


1 Paper given at the National Conference of 
Social Work, Cleveland, May 24, 1944, at the 
ny game planned by the American Association 

or Applied Psychology. 


of release—the pouring out of feelings, 
the loosening of repressions, the urbur- 
dening of guilt, the lessening of tension. 
There follows, if progress is to be made, 
the understanding of self, the accept- 
ance of one’s impulses, the perception of 
relationships, which we classify under 
the term insight. Then, out of this more 
accurate view of the inner life, out of 
this new understanding of the web of 
personal adjustments, come new plans, 
new choices, new and more satisfying 
ways of meeting the realities with which 
the individual is faced. While each of 
these three steps is essential, and no one 
can take place without the other, the 
middle step, the achievement of insight, 
is a crucial one and deserves much more 
attention than it has had in the past. 

In the counseling and the research on 
counseling which is being carried for- 
ward at Ohio State, we are gradually 
accumulating more information about 
this important aspect of psychotherapy. 
We are finding that in counseling rela- 
tionships governed by a non-directive 
viewpoint, highly significant insights de- 
velop with a spontaneity and vigor 
which is astonishing [3]. We are also 
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becoming more and more convinced, 
though as yet research evidence is mea- 
gre, that such spontaneous insight is not 
characteristic of other counseling ap- 
proaches, We find that the directive pro- 
cedures which are characteristic of so 
much educational guidance do not pro- 
duce insight of this sort. Our evidence 
would also point to the conclusion that 
spontaneous insight is a rare occurrence 
in the more interpretative approaches 
such as psychoanalysis. Consequently, 
it appears to be worth while to present 
both examples and research evidence re- 
garding the achievement of self-under- 
standing as we are seeing it. 

Insight, as it is coming to be defined 
through our practical experience and re- 
search findings, involves such elements 
as (1) an acceptance of one’s impulses 
and attitudes, good or bad, including 
attitudes previously repressed; (2) an 
understanding of the patterning of one’s 
behavior, the perception of new rela- 
tionships; (3) a fresh perception of 
reality made possible by this acceptance 
and understanding of the self; (4) the 
planning of new and more satisfying 
ways in which the self can adjust to 
reality. Since this definition grows out 
of examination of the data, not from 
armchair speculation, an attempt will 
be made to let the data speak for them- 


selves. 
Where problems are not too deep- 


seated, simple and partial insights may 
Pik: come very quickly. A father, concerned 
about his ten-year-old daughter, is en- 
couraged to talk out his attitudes, and 
arrives at these insightful reactions in 
a single interview [4]. 


a Father. She’s awful pokey—awful pokey. 
ai You just can’t get her going. Of course, may- 
ma be it’s been our fault. It’s been easier to do 
things for her than to teach her to do them. 
She hasn’t enough to do. She ought to have 

more responsibility. 
Counselor. That’s a splendid idea ..... 
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You feel you haven’t given her a chance to 
learn? 


Father: Yes. She gets an allowance, but the 
trouble is she spends it. And then it comes 
time to go to the show and she hasn’t any. 
And I haven’t the heart—I give it to her. 
(Pause) Of course when I was a boy I didn’t 
have any money at all—I had to earn every- 


Counselor. You think it would have been 
better if someone had given it to you? 
Father. Well, it wouldn’t have hurt. My 
parents could have ... (Pause) I know I give 
in to her and she knows it, see? 


This may seem like a minimum de- 
gree of insight. It could be briefly stat- 
ed in these terms “She should have more 
responsibility, but I don’t give it to her 
because I feel sorry for myself as a 
boy.” It is a simple insight, yet it is ef- 
fective. Before the father leaves he 
says, in a hesitating manner, “I kinda 
think tomorrow morning when she 
wakes up she’s going to find she has 
some things to do!” One year later the 
school principal, talking to the psychol- 
ogist about this child, knowing nothing 
of the above, says, “Well, she seems bet- 
eee And the attitude of the parents 
seems different. They seem to be giving 
her more responsibility in various 
ways.” This illustrates one of the points 
which I would like to make—that par- 
tial insights, spontaneously arrived at, 
are surprisingly effective in bringing 
about alteration of behavior. 

Another illustration of such simple 
and partial insight might be given. A 
young bride has been troubled by guilt 
feelings about an experience previous to 
her marriage in which she had been in- 
tensely in love with a young man who 
regarded her as “just a passing fancy.” 
She is troubled about keeping this ex- 
perience from her husband. She talks 
out her attitudes in one contact, getting 
considerable release. In a second brief 
contact she shows how much insight she 
has gained. 
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I guess I needed to talk to someone abcut 
it. I think I can see where I stand now. If 
I were to tell Nick it would merely mean that 
I was selfish. I would be telling him to help 
myself, not because of anything I feel I owe 
to him. It frould be ‘passing the buck’ to him. 
I see now tit it was merely an experience that 
hurt me—hurt my ego. It’s only natural that 
I should feel queer about it. But that feeling 
queer is my own burden. Certainly it’s unfair 
to pass it on to Nick. It would certainly be 
foolish of me to endanger our relationship, 
too. Time will cure my ‘conditioning’ to this 
very smal] unpleasant segment of my life— 
and my marital happiness will hasten this 
time. I already feel my perspective changing 
—the present looms larger and larger and 
the rest dwindles. 


Here we find that the insight achieved 
involves a better acceptance of attitudes 
previously denied—the hurt to her ego 
—a clearer perception of the patterning 
and significance of her own desire to 
tell her husband, and finally a choice of 
a new method of handling the problem. 

As might be expected, a working in- 
sight is not always so easily achieved. 
Much depends on the complexity of the 
problem, and the extent to which atti- 
tudes are repressed. In the case of an 
aviation cadet who was failing in his 
solo flights, counseling brought to light 
an intense and hitherto denied hatred 
for his unreasonably strict father. The 
gradual perception of a relationship be- 


tween his attitude toward his father and | 


his reactions during his flights covers 
several interviews. Brief excerpts from 


the fifth, sixth, and tenth interviews. 


will illustrate the development of this 
insight. 


From fifth interview ; 


S. You know after the last interview I won- 
dered what made me tell you the things that I 
did. Could it be possible that the instructor is 
a symbol of my father? Is that hatred coming 
back to blot my memory? Could that possibly 
be significant? 

C. You wonder if perhaps the instructor 
might be a symbol of your father. . 


S. Yes, he was telling me what to do just 
like Dad always did. I fully intended to carry 
out the instructor’s directions; I couldn’t not 
want to do them. Maybe I forgot because I 
thought of Dad and wanted to forget. 

From the sixth interview: 

S. On the basis of what we've done thus 
far the instructor may have been considered 
in the role of my father and as he was telling 
me what to do I probably didn’t want to be- 
cause I thought of him as my father—but I 
don’t know—I’m not sure. 

C. You’re not absolutely sure that that’s 
the answer to your problem. 

S. I’m not positive but that’s what it seems 
to be at the present time. If you said it was 
I would know it. Then recognizing that fact, 
I wouldn’t be bothered in the plane any more. 

C. If 1 should say that was the solution to 
your problem and you didn’t thoroughly be- 
lieve it yourself, that wouldn’t do much good, 
would it? Of if I told you that wasn’t the so- 
lution to your problem, and you thought that 
perhaps it was, then my telling you wouldn't 
do a bit of good either. 

S. (Smiling) I see your point. I guess 
you’re right. 

From the tenth interview: 

The cadet tells of a recent failure to do 
well. The counselor recognizes his feeling. 

C. You didn’t follow his instructions up in 
the air even when he was telling you. 

S. It seems that way. If you could apply 
that to other maneuvers it might be. I really 
want to fly though. Maybe that’s why I haven’t 
done so well—a dislike to follow directions. 
Gee, that’s pretty well tangled up. Let me try 
and draw a parallel there. My instructor is to 
my father as my instructor’s directions are to 
my father’s directions. Even though I thought 
I wanted to, I really didn’t want to. 

C. You feel there’s a parallel to your fath- 
er’s and instructor’s directions. 

S. I wanted to fly badly. That may be the 
block. That’s probably the answer to the ques- 
tion. I guess I didn’t have it formulated be- 
fore I came here today, but I sure do now, 

C. You feel that may be at the center of 
your problem. 

S. That’s right. Flying is grand. By 
George, why did I have to get an instructor 
that reminded me of father? If I got an easy 
instructor all the way through would it have 
been easier? There’s a good possibility I would 
have been the best in the group. 


In this material the insight which is 
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gained is primarily a new perception of 
relationships between past repressed at- 
titudes and present experiences. It 
should be pointed out that neither in 
this case, nor in any of the cases cited 
in this paper, has the counselor ever 
suggested these insights in any way. 
The counseling has been non-directive, 
with the counselor reflecting, in an un- 
derstanding fashion, the attitudes and 
feelings expressed. The understanding 
of self springs from the client, not from 
the counselor. 

In other instances the insight consists 
largely of an acceptance of the denied 
portions of the self. Illustrations of this 
type of insight may be taken from the 
case of Mrs. S., a young, highly educat- 
ed mother, who comes for assistance be- 
cause she is having trouble with her 
child and is losing the affection of her 
husband. Some of the points at which 
she comes face to face with her own 
feelings may be given. First she faces 
her basic rejection of her child. 


Mrs. S. I’m afraid I’d have to say this of 
myself, I really didn’t want Buddy. We were 
married two years, and I had a job. My hus- 
band didn’t want me to work. We thought 
children would be the best solution. We felt 
social pressure too. With the birth rate up in 
the lower groups, college graduates should 
have children. In a limited way we were emo- 
tionally interested in him, but not deeply. And 
I’ve never adjusted to having him! It’s ter- 
rible to say this! 


Later she sees the relationship of this 
rejection, and of her difficulty with her 
husband, to Buddy’s behavior. 


Mrs. S. He senses the tension in us, lacks 
security. That probably explains it all. I used 
to put myself into working for social causes. 
Now I've given myself all to my husband, none 
to Buddy. I pat him and tell him I love him, 
but I wonder if he doesn’t know. 


Mrs. 8S. Say not ‘ti] now. But with the sit- 
uation as it is—how will it come? 
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C. You want to love him. 


Mrs. S. Yes, very much. I’m not just cold- 
blooded. 


At another point she begins to accept 
the role of being a woman, rather than 
merely an intellectual. Talking about 
her husband, she says: 


Mrs. S. I spend my time worrying about 
him, discussing with him his feelings and emo- 
tions. Instead I should take an interest in my- 
self, my clothes, my hair. I’ve never been that 
sort of person—lI hate to fuss with my hair. I 
shouldn't say that—after I’m through, and look 
in the mirror, I like myself better. That’s the 
first time I’ve thought of it that way. 

C. Instead of being tense about him, you 
feel you should take an interest in yourself, 
and you find that doing that, like fussing with 
your hair, is not as foreign to your nature as 
you thought. 

Mrs. S. Yes. I have more hope now than 
I have felt to this moment. 


In regard to her relationship to her 
husband, this woman also gains much 
insight in which she sees the problem in 
a new frame of reference, and also de- 
cides what she can do about it. 


Mrs. S. I’m more firmly convinced than 
ever that what I have to look at is myself, 
rather than Bill, do something about my own 
faults and shortcomings. I thought a lot about 
it last night; I realized a person can only be 
responsible for oneself, not for the other per- 
son’s feelings and emotions. I wasn’t treating 
him as an individual—my emotional involve- 
ment makes that hard. I tried to think and 
feel for him, take over his problem and work 
it through for him. 

C. Now you feel you can be responsible for 
yourself, and can let him be responsible for 
himself. 

Mrs. S. Yes. Things may break down, but 
we can build them up again. 

C. While things may not go smoothly, you 
feel more basic security. 

Mrs. S. Yes. I’ve got to look to myself, to 
see how I’m dressing and behaving with him. 

C. You feel those are your responsibility. 

Mrs. S. Yes. And the children—I’m not ex- 
cusing myself about them. I thought it was im- 
possible for anyone to take care of a house, and 
herself, and find time to play with the children, 
but I think now I can. I’d assumed some things 
were impossible, but they were not. 
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In these excerpts, being able to accept 
as a part of herself her rejecting atti- 
tudes, and her desire to be a woman, en- 
ables her to achieve a more detached 
and realistic attitude toward the reality 
of her husband and his behavior. It 
also frees her to choose new patterns of 
reaction. 

In the instances which have been giv- 
en the insights which were achieved 
were relatively simple, though definite- 
ly significant. In some cases insights 
are much more involved, and the 
achievement of them is a more gradual 
process. A series of excerpts from the 
case of Alfred will indicate something 
of the richness which this insight pro- 
cess may have. Alfred was a very with- 
drawn student, the seclusive sort who 
was living largely in fantasy when he 
first came in. The possibility of a 
schizophrenic break seemed very real. 
There were twenty interviews, and dur- 
ing that period he altered in a most 
striking fashion in his behavior and at- 
titudes. He became independent and so- 
cially adjusted, indeed something of a 
social leader. His adjustment has been 
further tested by two years in the army, 
to which he has reacted very well. There 
are in his case many threads of insight 
which would be intriguing to follow. 
One which has been selected is his grad- 
ual achievement of understanding of his 
daydreaming. His gropings toward this 
insight are a fascinating process to 
watch. It is unfortunate that only brief 
excerpts can be given from the phono- 
graphic recordings of the contacts. 

In the seventh interview Alfred first 
shows a real understanding of the fact 
that his daydreaming was compensa- 
tory. 


- Alfred. I always had the idea that I would 
- make up for a lot of the things I didn’t do— 
like being an Edison or a Lincoln some day. 
- Yet I never did enjoy the real happiness that 
kids were having at the present time. I always 


kidded myself along by thinking that ‘I’m going 
to be a great man some day’. And when you 
get to college, and really find out how many 
brilliant people there are you realize you've 
been kidding yourself. You certainly never 
could become important if you were to go on 
in the past, instead of concentrating and study- 
ing and everything. I think maybe if I could 
be as happy as this I could amount to some- 
thing—probably not an Edison or Lincoln, but 
I could hold a position. It would certainly be 
through an entirely different set of plans than 
I planned on the other way of doing it. 


In the tenth interview he brings out 
more forcibly how much the fantasy 
meant to him, and how difficult has been 
the process of bringing it into the full 
light of consciousness. 


Alfred. So anyway I do believe coming over 
here is helping me, because these things don’t 
bother me as much as they used to. And I used 
to carry them around with me. For instance, 
that daydreaming. Boy, it just about killed me 
the first time I tried to tell that to anybody, 
but I suppose that if | tell it about twentyfive 
times I'll really begin to laugh at it. 


In the eleventh interview he expands 
the insight gained. He is able to face 
the fact that the satisfactions of fantasy 
existed not only in the past, but even 
during the initial stages of counseling. 
He also faces frankly the fact that his 
fantasy goals are impossible. 


Alfred. I just used to comfort myself at 
school by telling myself that I would be a very 
famous person some day, and I didn’t just say 
that as a sort of compromise, I actually be- 
lieved that that was right, and even when I 
was coming here I still did think that. I re- 
member one time I said to myself, ‘If I were 
happy I would be another Abe Lincoln’, but if 
your mind is really normal and out in the 
world, you realize how really big the world is 
and you realize that ..... maybe you aren’t 
going to accomplish as much as you want. 


In the fourteenth interview Alfred 
makes the final link in this chain of in- 
sight when he becomes genuinely will- 
ing to face and accept the prospect of 
being only an average person in the real 
world, rather than a great person in a 


J 


fantasy world of his own making. 


Alfred. I might desire to be an awfully 
great person, but really just to be average and 
to be normal is something to be very apprecia- 
tive of, because I was thinking it could very 
easily be that I could grow up to be a bum. I 
was watching some of the newsies, men about 
85 or 40, selling their papers, and I thought, 
‘Gee, just to be average really isn’t such a lit- 
tle thing.’ For a man to have a respected po- 
sition, he really doesn’t need to be known even 
in his own community as a great figure, but to 
be average is really a very high position com- 
pared with how low a person could fall in the 
opposite direction where he would be a bum. 


In these excerpts we see Alfred open- 
ly accepting his fantasies, and able to 
bring them fully into consciousness, 
recognizing that they are compensatory, 
recognizing that he has used them as a 
means of satisfaction right up to the 
present, perceiving the difference be- 
tween fantasy satisfactions and the less 
glamorous but more substantial satis- 
factions of real goals, and finally accept- 
ing a realistic goal as his own. This is 
a rich, deep, and thoroughly effective 
instance of spontaneous insight. 

In this same case there is still another 
thread of insight which is worthy of our 
attention. He was, as has been men- 
tioned, a very withdrawn young man, 
with no satisfying contacts of a social 
nature, standing on the brink of creating 
his own private world in the form of a 
psychosis. A few of his statements, as 
he comes to see himself more clearly in 
this respect, will both illustrate the 
achievement of insight, and reveal the 
way the world looks to a highly seclu- 
sive individual. During the seventh in- 
terview he indicates something of his 
isolation, and the dawning realization 
that he might be able to deal with it. 


Alfred. It’s like a curtain in a theatre, some- 
thing that shuts me off from the players in 
the rest of the play. Just completely isolates 
me. Until I pull that curtain away and look 
at myself as being one of the players the same 
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as anyone else, I won’t be able to get very far. 
At times when I really get to looking at these 
things the way I should, I wonder why I don’t 
jump in and get in the stream of life. 


In the eleventh interview he begins 
to see this isolation as being partially in 
the past, giving a vivid picture of the 
way he felt. He also recognizes that he 
is changing, living more in a world of 
social reality. 


Alfred. I just withdrew a little more each 
year until things had gotten to a point that 
around Christmas time I started to wonder for 
fear I was the only person that was alive. I 
must have gotten away from the present 
world that much, that everything just kind of 
disappeared, kinda, and I felt as if I were 
standing on a hill all alone or something, and 
everything was gone, and here I was all alone. 
But the more I start going back in the group, 
why—I know the other day I was thinking 
about something, I don’t know, I had my mind 
on something else, and I suddenly got the idea, 
‘Well, how in the world could I have gotten 
the idea that I was the only person existing. 
Here this person is every bit the same as I 
am.’ 


As might be supposed, it is not an 
easy matter to face all these deep prob- 
lems within the self, and reorient to new 
goals, yet growth was steadily made 
during the interviews. In the sixteenth 
interview Alfred gives a picture of the 
two opposing forces within himself, the 
desire for growth and the desire to with- 
draw from life. His description of the 
constructive turmoil into which his life 
has been thrown has the genuine liter- 
ary quality which only accompanies a 
struggle to say deeply significant things. 


Alfred. I certainly think in a way the prob- 
lem is a lot clearer than a while ago, yet— 
maybe - - It’s like the ice breaking up on a 
pond in the spring, it’s—while things are a 
lot nearer to—While the pond is a lot nearer 
to being nothing but clear water, yet things 
are much more unstable now, possibly, than 
when the pond was covered over with ice. What 
I’m trying to bring out is that I seem to be so 
much in a terrible fog all of the time lately, 
but I do feel a lot better off than I was before, 
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because then I didn’t even realize what was 
the matter. But maybe all this fog and so- 
called trouble is due to the fact of two oppos- 
ing forces in me now. You know it’s not really 
a case of just letting one be superior, but it’s 
kinda breaking up and reorganizing that’s go- 
ing on now that makes things seem so doubly 
bad. So maybe I’m better off than I think. 


The person who is skilled in therapy 
will realize that this is a deep and gen- 
uine insight, and will not be surprised 
that in the next interview Alfred made 
a definite decision to obtain a job as jun- 
ior counselor in a summer camp, a step 
he had contemplated before, but about 
which he had been unable to come to a 
clear decision. 


In this second train of insightful 
thinking, which could be illustrated with 
many other examples from the record- 
ings, Alfred sees clearly his icebound, 
frozen, isolated personality, and comes 
to see also the attractiveness of life in a 
social, real, world. Though he also per- 
ceives the pain and difficulty of such a 
radical reorganization of life, he is able 
to face this and to take steps in the di- 
rection of social life and social respon- 
sibility. 

As may have been noted, these spon- 
taneous insights, wrought out of the in- 
dividual’s struggle to see himself more 
clearly, have a depth and a sincerity and 
an individual quality which are quite 
lacking in attempts on the part of the 
counselor to “give” the client insight. 
This is the person seen from within, 
rather than without, and tks difference 
is very striking. As an illustration of 
the attempt to give insight, a portion 
may be taken from an electrically re- 
corded psychoanalysis, conducted by a 
reputable psychoanalyst. This example 
could be duplicated hundreds of times 
in the course of the 424 interviews of 
the analysis. 

The patient, a schizophrenic young 
‘man, has been telling, in the fourth in- 


terview, about vaguely guilty feelings 
which he had while in the cafeteria, and 
the thought that if he did not eat much 
for lunch, he could later go to the candy 
counter, but then remarks that these 
ideas are foolish. The interview con- 
tinues: 


Analyst. What does eating candy make you 
think of? 

Patient. Home, right away now. That’s 
what it means. 

Analyst. And what does home make you 
think of? 

Patient. My mother. 

Analyst. And what does your mother make 
you think of? . 

Patient. Oh, children, babies. Those ideas 
are put in my head. I don’t know. I’ve got 
those thoughts again in my head. 

Analyst. Yes. And as you think of babies, 
what comes into your mind. 

Patient. Girls, I guess. Barbara Royce. 

Analyst. Barbara Royce? 

Patient. Yes. (very long pause). 

Analyst. You see, you have guilt about Bar- 
bara Royce. You undoubtedly have sex feel- 
ings about her and something within yourself 
has been trying to convince you that this is 
wrong. That same part of your personality is 
making you feel guilty about eating, about go- 
ing down to the cafeteria, about asking for a 
second course, about eating candy. You see, 
it connects right up with the thoughts that 
come, that somehow you—one part of you is 
trying to make you believe that all of that is 
wrong. Well, we know it isn’t. (Pause) Why 
shouldn’t you feel that way toward girls? 

Patient. Well, I don’t see any reason why 
I shouldn’t. That’s just a - - Well, it’s all 
right. (Long pause.)? 


Here it seems all too clear that any 
seeing of relationships, any perception 
of pattern, is in the mind of the analyst, 
not in the mind of the patient. The 
nearest he comes to accepting his own 
feelings is a passive acceptance of the 
analyst’s attitude, by saying, “Well, it’s 
all right.” This is pale indeed alongside 
of the spontaneous insights which we 


2 From an analysis recorded under the aus- 
pices of the Yale Institute for Human Rela- 
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have been examining. It lacks any of 
the internal conviction which they car- 
ry. It shows how weak are attempts to 
give insight, when compared with the 
client’s achievement of insight. 

Our knowledge regarding insight 
comes not only from such examples as 
have been given, but from research 
studies which have been made. Three of 
these investigations have findings per- 
tinent to the topic of insight. Snyder 
[5] has made an objective study of the 
characteristics of non-directive counsel- 
ing in six complete counseling cases. He 
devised an objective list of 38 carefully 
defined categories and classified each of 
the nearly 10,000 client and counselor 
responses into one of these categories, 
thus making possible a statistical study 
of the counseling process. Raimy [2] 
has studied the changing concepts of the 
self which the individual exhibits in 
counseling. His study is based on 14 re- 
corded cases. Curran [1] has made an 
exhaustive analysis of the case of Al- 
fred, with particular reference to the 
problem of insight. From these three 
studies certain findings in regard to 
self - understanding in non - directive 
counseling may be briefly stated, with 
the source in parenthesis. 

1. Insight primarily follows outpour- 
ings of material with a negative emo- 
tional content, colored by such attitudes 
as hostility, self criticism, and hopeless- 
ness. (Curran, 1.) 

2. Insightful responses are most like- 
ly to follow immediately upon counselor 
responses of simple acceptance. They 
tend not to follow interpretation, persu- 
asion, or other directive counselor re- 
sponses. (Snyder, 5.) 

8. An important aspect of insight is 
the seeing of relationships between is- 
sues heretofore regarded as unrelated. 
(Curran, 1.) 

4. Another important aspect of in- 
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sight is the alteration of concepts of the 
self. Individuals who come for counsel- 
ing tend to see themselves in a strongly 
negative light as worthless, bad, infer- 
ior, etc. As insight is gained and the 
self is accepted, the self-concept is re- 
organized and a strong positive valua- 
tion is placed on it. The individual sees 
himself in much more positive terms. 
(Raimy, 2.) 

5. As insight is gained into given 
problems or issues, those problems tend 
to drop out of the client’s conversation. 
(Curran, 1.) 

6. Insight and the making of inde- 
pendent plans and decisions both con- 
stitute a very small fraction of the cli- 
ent’s conversation at the outset of coun- 
seling, but rise to become a significant 
part of the concluding interviews. These 
two categories taken together constitute 
12.5 per cent of the client responses 
in initial interviews, 30.5 per cent of 
the middle interviews, and 42.5 per cent 
of the final counseling interviews. (Sny- 
der, 5.) 

With the evidence thus far given, in- 
dicating that spontaneous insights do 
occur in non-directive counseling, that 
they exhibit themselves in a variety of 
ways, and that they are significant in 
altering the client’s concept of himself 
and his way of behaving, it becomes im- 
portant to ask ourselves, Under what 
conditions is this spontaneous insight 
most likely to be achieved? 

A careful examination of a growing 
body of data brings one to the conclu- 
sion that there is one primary principle 
operative. When the client is freed from 
all need of being in any way defensive, 
spontaneous insight comes bubbling 
through into consciousness. When the 
client is talking through his problems 
in an atmosphere in which all his atti- 
tudes are genuinely understood and ac- 
cepted, and in which there is nothing to 
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arouse his desire to protect himself, in- 
sight develops. 

Some workers will feel disappointed 
in the simplicity of this conclusion. They 
will feel that they have always dealt 
with clients in an accepting fashion. The 
fact is however that most of the proce- 
dures actually used in counseling con- 
tacts are such as to make clients defen- 
sive. This is clearly shown by our study 
of recorded interviews. It is not enough 
for the worker to have an accepting at- 
titude, though this is important. The 
techniques used must also be such that 
defensiveness will not be aroused. Let 
. us look at some of the methods actually 
employed by most workers. 


Questions, for example, constitute one 
of the methods most frequently used in 
counseling. They may be simple ques- 
tions such as, “When was that?” “Did he 
like it?” Or they may constitute an at- 
tempt to get deeper into attitudes ex- 
pressed by asking, “Why did you feel 
that way about it?” “Why did you think 
that was bad?” “Why do you think these 
things happen?” Or questions may be 
of a highly probing nature, “What did 
you think about your mother?” “Will 
you behave next time the way you did 
this time?” In varying degrees all these 
questions arouse the psychological de- 
fenses of the client. There is always the 
fear that the questions may go too far, 
may uncover the attitudes which the 
client is afraid to reveal even to him- 
self. Snyder’s study showed that coun- 
selor questions tend to be followed fre- 
quently by rejection of the question by 
the client. 

Evaluative responses are another fa- 
miliar aspect of counseling. We have 
learned long ago that negative evalua- 
tions—comments which imply criticism, 
which question motives, which pass 
judgment on the client—tend to freeze 
the situation, and to make spontaneous 


expression difficult. We have not suffici- 
ently learned that reassurance, agree- 
ment, and commendation have the same 
effect to a lesser degree. “] agree with 
you,” “You’re certainly right,” “You’ve 
done very well,” “You don’t need to feel 
guilty about that,” are the sort of well- 
intentioned comments which actually 
make it more difficult for the client to 
bring contradictory attitudes into the 
relationship. They show that the coun- 
selor is passing judgment on the client. 
These particular attitudes are judged 
favorably, but the client fears that there 
may be attitudes which will be judged 
unfavorably, and hence is unable to 
bring his thinking fully into the inter- 
view. 

Advice and suggestions are, we know, 
freely given even by those who protest 
strongly that they do not wish to guide 
the client’s life. “Of course you will 
want to make your own decision, but I 
think you might try ...” is one of the 
many subtle ways by which we intro- 
duce our own solutions to the client’s 
problems. Such procedures cut off free 
expression. In two ways they make the 
client defensive. If he brings out deeper 
attitudes it would seem to imply that 
the counselor had not solved the prob- 
lem. It would also bring the possibility 
that the counselor would try to solve 


‘these deeper problems in ways which 


the client did not want. 

Interpretation of the client to himself 
is a technique used somewhat by psy- 
chologists and social workers, and very 
heavily by psychiatrists and analysts. 
The more shrewd the interpretation, 
the more it hits the mark, the greater 
the defensiveness it arouses, unless the 
client has already reached that point of 
insight himself. Snyder found that in- 
terpretation, even when made by skilled 
counselors, is most likely to be followed 
by client responses which deny the in- 
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terpretation. The client is thrown on 
the defensive. 

To sum it up, most of the procedures 
which we customarily use in counseling 
tend to put the client subtly on his 
guard. As we analyze our psychothera- 
peutic contacts there are only two tech- 
niques which are actually in accord with 
the accepting viewpoint which most 
workers profess. These are simple ac- 
ceptance—“Yes,” “M-hm,” “I under- 
stand”—and recognition and clarifica- 
tion of feeling. The first needs no ex- 
planation, but there is no doubt that it 
serves an important part in developing 
a@ permissive atmosphere where the cli- 
ent can discover insight. 

The procedure of recognizing and 
clarifying attitudes is one which also 
has a deceptive simplicity. It consists 
in mirroring, reflecting for the client the 
feelings he has been expressing, often 
more clearly than he has been able to 
do for himself. Two examples might be 
given. The first one is a very simple re- 
flection of a straightforward attitude, 
taken from the case of the aviation ca- 
det mentioned earlier. 


Cadet. I should have soloed long ago. And - 


here is something. Before I joined the Navy I 
was an overhead electrical crane operator, and 
that takes depth perception, coordination, and 
alertness; and I’m positive that I can apply 
that to my flying. 

Counselor. You feel that your training as 
a crane operator should help you in your fly- 


ing. 
Dace That’s right, And here’s something 


This simple recognition of feeling 
serves the purpose of making expression 
of attitude easy, and of interposing 
nothing which will make the client in 
any way defensive. It makes him feel 
that he is understood, and enables him 
to go on to another area of emotional- 
ized attitude, until gradually he has 
worked into the deeper and really sig- 
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nificant realms. 

Responses which might be termed 
clarification serve a further purpose of 
assisting the client to understand him- 
self, but without any trace of an ap- 
proach which would arouse defensive- 
ness. A brief example from a case in 
which the man was disturbed over his 
tendency to gamble excessively will il- 
lustrate this point. 

Mr. R. One thing I have thought of vague- 
ly, that might be the cause of everything; I 
have had the props knocked out from under 
me so many times since I went into business. 
After I got out of the University I went into 
business in L - - , and had a good practice 
there, but my family didn’t want me to stay 
there. They kept after me until I gave it up 
and came home. I worked for my father then, 
and had just gotten up to a decent job when 
I was let out for no particular reason. Next 
time I set up a lease that was profitable, and 
just at the time when I was about ready to 
profit from it, they cancelled the lease. 

Counselor. You feel that the breaks have 
been against you. 

Here the counselor’s response puts 
briefly, and in clearer form, the under- 
lying attitude which the client has been 
expressing. It is as such recognition and 
clarification of feeling frees the client 
from all need for defense, since it never 
in any way attacks the ego, that expres- 
sion becomes freer, deeper attitudes are 
brought forth, and insights are devel- 
oped. The justification for the develop- 
ment of these non-directive attitudes, 
and the skills which implement them, 
lie in the results which they bring. 

This material has cortain clear im- 
plications for the worker who deals with 
maladjusted clients in need of help. If 
deeper degrees of insight are deemed 
desirable, if it is important that the cli- 
ent reorganize his concept of himself, 
if he needs to find fresh and more satis- 
fying ways of dealing with his problem, 
then the worker will increase the likeli- 
hood of this by adopting certain view- 
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points and procedures. The worker will 
need to cultivate a tolerant, accepting 
attitude which quite genuinely accepts 
the individual as he is. Furthermore 
the worker will need to utilize in the 
counseling situation only those tech- 
niques, which prevent defensiveness 
from arising. Aside from simple accept- 
ance, the major technique is that of mir- 
roring for the client the emotionalized 
attitude which he is expressing. Snyder 
found that these two types of responses 
constituted nearly 75 per cent of the 
‘counselor’s statements in non-directive 
counseling. Their use and the counsel- 
or’s accepting attitude are undoubtedly 
the primary reason for the development 
of the spontaneous insights which have 
been discussed, insights which deeply 
alter the client’s way of living. 


SUMMARY 


1. it has been found that in coun- 
seling situations of a non-directive char- 
acter, new perceptions and understand- 
ings of self develop in spontaneous 
fashion. 

2. These insights are of various 
types, some relatively simple, some 
highly complex and going to the root of 
the behavior patterns of the individual. 

3. Research shows that these in- 
sights develop gradually in a non-direc- 
tive counseling situation and mount to 
a peak toward the conclusion of the 
counseling experience. They follow free 


expression of negative emotion. They 
are closely connected with a positive 
change in the self concept. They are ac- 
companied or followed by plans and de- 
cisions which involve the alteration of 
behavior. 

8. Insights are not likely to follow 
counselor procedures which evaluate, 
question, probe, advise, or interpret. 
They are likely to develop if the coun- 
selor uses responses which are accept- 
ing and clarifying. Procedures which 
make defensiveness on the part of the 
client completely unnecessary, but which 
make the client feel that he is deeply 
understood, are most successful. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 


By MORRIS KRUGMAN 
BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


WO general trends have been no- 

ticeable in the field of clinical psy- 
chology during the war period: on the 
one hand there is a sharp curtailment in 
research and experimentation on new 
clinical techniques; at the same time, 
there is a tremendous spurt in experi- 
mentation with, and utilization of, 
group techniques, screening devices, and 
other short, effective procedures. This 
is exactly what happened during the 
last war, when the Army Alpha and 
Army Beta Examinations were devel- 
oped. This time, however, there is a 
greater variety of techniques, a wider 
acceptance of clinical psychology, and 
a much greater number of trained psy- 
chologists to apply these techniques in 
the nume~ous areas directly or indirect- 
ly related to the war. 


USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Hardly any aspect of new develop- 
ments in clinical psychology can be 
mentioned today that is not somehow 
associated with the war. Whether the 
item is an individual or a group intelli- 
gence test, an aptitude test, a screening 
device for personality disorders, or a 
projective technique, one or more 
branches of the armed forces is certain 
to have developed or utilized it. In scan- 
ning the psychological literature of the 
past two years, this fact became more 
and more evident. 


1 Read at Annual Meeting, New York State 
tien for Applied Psychology, 


A large part of psychological work in 
the armed forces is naturally concerned 
with personnel classification and with 
the most efficient utilization of person- 
nel. The personnel procedures of the 
army and navy, and their various 
branches and reiated services, are well 
known through the reports in the sec- 
tion on Psychology and the War in the 
Psychological Bulletin of the past two 
years or so, so that only brief mention 
need be made here for the sake of com- 
pleteness. No discussion of clinical and 
applied psychology today, however, is 
complete without the army and navv 
procedures. 

Quantitatively, both with respect to 
subjects and techniques, the classifica- 
tion tests stand out as one of the major 
achievements of psychologists during 
this war. The speed with which these 
tests were devised, standardized, vali- 
dated, and applied, and the efficiency of 
these instruments in facilitating the 
proper placement of men and women 
for the prosecution of the war, is amaz- 
ing. In the main, the classification tech- 
niques utilize the tried methods of psy- 
chological testing in wide use for the 
past 30 years or so. In this area, no 
radically new approaches are evident. 
This is not said by way of criticism, but 
merely states a fact. The reason, of 
course is obvious: the mobilization of 
manpower on an unprecedented scale 
occurred suddenly, and the available 
techniques had to be adapted at once for 
the tremendous task of classification. 

The army, navy, marine corps, army 
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air forces, and coast guard, all have de- 
veloped their own classification instru- 
ments, but, in spite of many differences, 
these instruments have so much in com- 
mon, that only one type will suffice as 
an example; we will use the army per- 
sonnel classification tests for this pur- 
pose. 

At the induction station, rapid screen- 
ing interviews are used for the initial 
screening of those with adequate educa- 
tional and occupational qualifications. 
For doubtful cases, the Army-Informa- 
tion Sheet, also known as the Minimum 
Literacy Test, is given; this can be 
characterized as a semi-objective read- 
ing comprehension test, probably of 
third or fourth grade level. Those who 
fail this are given the VC or Visual 
Classification Test, a nonverbal pencil- 
paper test consisting entirely of pic- 
torial items requiring no language for 
administration, and capable of use 
either as a group or an individual test. 
In further cases of doubt, a battery of 
two individual performance tests, con- 
sisting of the Wells’ Concrete Directions 
Test, and a Block Counting Test, is 
available. 

At the reception centers, the basic 
test is the GCT, or General Classifica- 
tion Test, given to all new soldiers 
shortly after their arrival. Four forms 
are now in general use. The GCT groups 
the men into five groups: very rapid 
learners, rapid learners, average learn- 
ers, slow learners, and very slow learn- 
ers. Numerous studies show high corre- 
lations between scores on this test and 
occupations graded in complexity. From 
all reports, army line and staff officers 
are well satisfied with the functioning of 
this test. Of the 30 to 40 per cent who 
generally place in the two highest 
groups, officer candidates are selected 
by use of the Army Higher examination. 
Another test for the same purpose, the 


Officer Candidate Test, is in use experi- 
mentally in many, but not all reception 
centers. Those who range in group 5, 
the lowest group, are given a nonlan- 
guage test different from the V.C. used 
at induction stations, and promising 
soldier candidates are selected for Spe- 
cial Training Units, which are really 
adult education centers where illiterates 
who are not feeble-minded are taught 
the three R’s on an adult level, and con- 
verted into useful soldiers. For special 
cases individual psychological test bat- 
teries are available, batteries built about 
the Wechsler Mental Abilities Scale as 
a core; this scale is different from the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, in wide use 
for adult civilians. 

In general use at reception centers 
are several aptitude tests: there are 
several types of pencil-paper mechanical 
aptitude tests similar to the Bennett 
Test for Mechanical Comprehension; a 
clerical aptitude test; a radiotelegraph 
operator aptitude test; a code learning 
test; a series of drivers’ tests, and a 
test for combat intelligence. A wide va- 
riety of educational achievement tests 
and trade knowledge tests are in use 
for special purposes, the latter mainly 
for occupations in the automotive, elec- 
trical and radio fields. For women in 
the army there is the Women’s Classi- 
fication Test, corresponding to the GCT 
for men. 

In connection with flying personnel, 
the Army Air Forces have devised very 
complex series of test batteries, some 
of them intellectual but most of them 
psychophysical. A great deal of out- 
standing work has been done in this 
area by psychologists but we can do no 
more than mention it here, and refer 
to the report of the Staff of the Psycho- 
logical Branch, Office of the Air Sur- 
geon, in the Psychological Bulletin, De- 
cember 1943 [45], and that of the Staff 
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of Psychological Research Unit No. 1, 
in the Bulletin of February, 1944 [46]. 

In the discussion thus far, the emo- 
tional aspects of the soldier’s personal- 
ity have not been considered. It is in 
this area that many of the new develop- 
ments will be found, and these will be 
considered in connection with specific 
techniques discussed later. In passing, 
it can be stated that military authorities 
are keenly aware of the need for screen- 
ing out the potential neuropsychiatric 
casualty before induction, for discharg- 
ing him from the armed forces if dis- 
covered later, and for doing everything 
possible in the way of treatment before 
discharge if the possibility of restoring 
to good mental health exists. Consul- 
tation units attached to many training 
units are doing excellent work in this 
connection. 

One of the surprising developments 
in the army has been the mental hy- 
giene unit replacement or unit training 
center. One of the best known is at Fort 
Monmouth. This is, in effect, a child 
guidance clinic for adults; that is, it 
utilizes the four-fold approach of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, psychiatric social 
work and medicine. As one of the staff 
workers put it, it is “a child guidance 
clinic in long pants.” His reason for 
this statement is that his functions at 
this unit were almost exactly those he 
performed as a clinical psychologist in 
a child guidance clinic: individual psy- 
chological testing, including use of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet, performance 
tests, aptitude tests, educational diag- 
nostic and achievement tests, personal- 
ity tests, and other special tests ; consul- 
tation work, educational guidance, voca- 
tional guidance, and even remedial read- 
ing instruction; and a host of other 
clinical duties similar to those he had 
performed in civil life, including the co- 
ordination of his work with psychia- 


trists and psychiatric social workers. 
In the October, 1948, issue of Mental 
Hygiene, Major Freedman [8] describes 
the structure and function of such a 
unit. 

Even the types of problems for which 
soldiers are referred bear a close re- 
semblance to those referred to child 
guidance clinics. Included among them 
are neuroses, behavior problems, enure- 
sis, A.W.O.L. (corresponding to truancy 
and running away from home), steal- 
ing, reading disabilities, sex disturb- 
ances, mental deficiency, insubordina- 
tion, etc. A partial list of clinical in- 
struments, and the percentages of cases 
in which they were used, reported in 
this article, are of interest to us: 


Test Per Cent of Cases 
Army Wechsler 48.0 
Bellevue- Wechsler 3.9 
Stanford-Binet 5.4 
Arthur Point Scale 2.2 
Rorschach 27.5 
Goodenough Drawing 37.0 
Bender Gestalt Tests 38.2 


Test batteries found useful for vari- 
ous types of problems are listed in this 
report. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AS SCREENING 
DEVICES 


The problems of classification and 


screening have not been limited to the 


military psychologist only. Many ci- 
vilian psychologists have been working 
on these problems recently. Raymond 
Cattell [5] made a significant contribu- 
tion to the theoretical aspects of the 
measurement of adult intelligence by a 
thorough analysis of the nature of tests 
now commonly used to measure adult 
intelligence, and by an evaluation of the 
bases for the construction and standard- 
ization of many of these tests. The list 
of 44 tests presented does not include 
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any of those developed by the armed 
forces in this war; the inclusion of these 
would probably lengthen the list at 
least 50 per cent. Cattell makes a strong 
plea for the use of factor analysis tech- 
niques for the evaluation of adult tests, 
and for the settlement of the contro- 
versy over the various factor theories 
of intelligence. He reduces all schools 
of thought to two: those of Spearman 
and Thurstone, and believes that even 
these two can easily be merged into 
Spearman’s theory. He says: “The con- 
vergence of Spearman and Thurstone is 
now complete, barring certain diplo- 
matic formalities. Spearman finds cer- 
tain group factors, and Thurstone has 
a general factor. But Spearman intro- 
duces his group factors to the reader 
with a cold and perfunctory politeness, 
while Thurstone’s general factor is only 
permitted to enter society as a ‘second- 
order factor’ after the ‘primary abil- 
ities’ have made off with all of the ac- 
tual test variance.” 

Cattell proposes an ingenious, though 
doubtful, means of settling this dispute. 
He says, in part, “The suggestion calls 
for the setting up of a psychometric def- 
initions committee to inquire as to 
which system offers the greatest con- 
venience to the greatest number. Its 
task would be to fix vectors according- 
ly, by means of specific reference tests 
and defined populations.” One is re- 
minded of the method of settling a sci- 
entific question in a certain first-grade 
class. The six-year-olds in this class 
had a pet chick. One morning, upon ar- 
riving at school, they found that the 
chick had died. A great deal of interest 
was aroused in this phenomenon, and 
the teacher utilized the opportunity for 
a lesson in elementary anatomy. The 
specimen was dissected and the skeletal 
bones intrigued the children. One of 
them suggested that they put the chick 


together again, and they proceeded to 
reconstruct the skeleton. When they 
had finished, two bones seemed to be left 
over, and a great debate ensued as to 
where these two bones should go, but 
the matter was not easily settled. Final- 
ly, one of the young geniuses came out 
with this suggestion: “This is a democ- 
racy,” he said, “isn’t it? Let’s vote to 
decide where the bones belong.” 

I do not mean to disparage the really 
brilliant presentation of Cattell. His 
contribution is extremely important. I 
merely am expressing doubt about the 
possibility of settling a knotty technical 
problem to the satisfaction of all psy- 
chologists by, let us say, a 5 to 4 vote, 
one way or another, by a committee. 

When one thinks of screening tests, 
the names of Grace Kent and the E G 
Y inevitably come up, since her emer- 
gency tests have been used by psycholo- 
gists for many years. Even before the 
war Dr. Kent proceeded to improve her 
tests so that they could be used for the 
screening of men for military service 
both in the intellectual and in the psy- 
chiatric spheres. In the main, the oral 
tests were designed for the use of psy- 
chiatrists and the one-minute written 
tests for psychologists. In the January, 
1942, issue of the Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, revisions of these tests were de- 
scribed [21], and a year later, in the 
same journal [22], she presented im- 
proved norms for the written battery of 
seven one-minute tests, recommending 
that only six be used. It is interesting 
to note that the navy was using these 
tests at Newport, R. I. before Pearl 
Harbor for screening purposes. 

In a companion article in the Journal 
of Psychology of January, 1943, Frances 
Mullen[34] presented a report of a com- 
parison of the Kent E G Y Tests with 
the Revised Stanford-Binet and Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Tests. The oral test re- 
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sults were correlated with the Stanford- 
Binet and the written tests with the 
Kuhimann-Anderson, and norms were 
established. While not a substitute for 
full clinical testing, the correlations 
were high enough to indicate that the 
brief oral and written tests are useful 
for rapid screening. 

Lewinski, in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology [26], and, later, in the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
[27], reported on the use of the E G Y 
with naval recruits, as a preliminary 
examination for the purpose of screen- 
ing out those not requiring further men- 
tal testing. Utilizing the E G Y and the 
Bellevue with 290 naval recruits, Lew- 
inski concluded that the use of the E 
G Y is warranted for this purpose. 

In the January, 1944, issue of the 
same journal, Greenwood, Snider and 
Senti [9] reported on the use of the E 
G Y and the Wechsler Mental Ability 
Scale with 200 neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients at the Station Hospital, Camp 
Carson, Colorado. With these disturbed 
individuals, they obtained a correlation 
of 0.74 = .02, and concluded justifiably, 
“The Kent Emergency Test appears to 
be a suitable intelligence test for situa- 
tions which do not permit more exten- 
sive testing.” 

The Kent tests are not, of course, the 
only screening instruments available. 
The Stanford-Binet vocabulary tests are 
in constant use for this purpose. For 
an individual clinical instrument, the 
abbreviated Stanford-Binet has been 
proposed innumerable times after all 
kinds of investigations, with all types 
of populations. The estimated saving in 
time by this procedure is somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent. Recently, 
Wright, reporting in the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency [48], pro- 
posed a modified procedure for the ab- 
breviated Stanford-Binet Scale with 


mental defectives. By the use of ithe 
omitted items at the basal and final 
years until full basal and final years 
are obtained, and giving the abbre- 
viated scale at the other levels, vari- 
ations in scores between the abbreviated 
and full scales seem to be no greater 
than the probable error of the I. Q. The 
estimated time saving is about 20 per 
cent. This is an important saving in 
a busy clinic, but hardly enough to 
make the method a acreening technique. 

In passing, while on the subject of 
the Binet, it may be interesting to note 
the findings of Bradway, reported in the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
[4], that getting two basal and two fi- 
nal years on Form L does not change 
1.Q.’s more than repetitions of the full 
scale. 

A very practical individual rapid 
screening test, requiring perhaps ten 
minutes or less for each subject, has 
been proposed by Rabin, in the Journal 
of Anplied Psychology [39], for sub- 
jects not handicapped verbally. Three 
tests from the Wechsler Bellevue Scale, 
comprehension, arithmetical reasoning, 
and similarities, used as a battery, were 
found to correlate 0.80 with the total 
Wechsler Bellevue Scale, 0.88 with the 
verbal scale, and 0.70 with Army Alpha. 
This would seem to constitute an excel- 
lent short scale for many subjects, al- 
though it can by no means be universal- 
ly used. 

The Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler 
Bellevue have been compared in many 
experiments reported in recent years. 
One of the very practical clinical out- 
comes of such comparisons is the use 
that apparently can be made of the ver- 
bal scale of the Wechsler Bellevue with 
blind subjects. Hayes, reporting in Out- 
look for the Blind recently [15], found 
the verbal Bellevue Scale better than the 
Hayes Binet, particularly if the vocabu- 
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lary test is substituted for the digits. 
Clinical psychologists have long been 
dissatisfied with the use of modified or 
different instruments with the blind 
than those used with others. This scale 
permits the use of the same scale for 
the blind and the seeing, and makes 
comparisons more equable. 


MENTAL TESTS IN DIFFERENTIAL 
DIAGNOSIS 


Psychologists have long been interest- 
ed in mental test patterning and the 
diagnosis of pathology. The Stanford- 
Binet, the Wechsler Bellevue, the Good- 
enough Drawing, the Kohs Block De- 
signs, the Porteus Mazes, and most of 
the standard performance batteries 
have recently been used experimentally 
for this purpose, not to mention special 
tests like the Babcock Mental Efficiency 
Test, the Shipley Deterioration Test, 
and the Bender Gestalt Tests. The 
trends in this area seem to follow three 
lines: the use of test patterning, obser- 
vations of qualitative differences in per- 
formance, and score differences be- 
tween two functions, as vocabulary 
against abstract reasoning, or verbal 
against nonverbal functioning. Some 
recent work along this line includes a 
study of twenty patients with cerebral 
lesions, and fifteen schizophrenics, by 
Lidz, Gay and Tietze, reported in the 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
[28]. Using the Kohs Block Design Test 
and a vocabulary test, the organic cases 
showed a mean difference of 4.2 years 
between the two tests, in favor of the 
vocabulary test, 15 of the 20 cases show- 
ing a difference greater than 2.4 years. 
The schizophrenics showed no signifi- 
cant mean difference, and no case 
showed a 2 year difference. 

In the Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, Ann Magaret [30] re- 
ports a study of 80 schizophrenics, 40 


paretics, and 210 non-psychotic adults. 
Significant differences were found be- 
tween schizophrenics and non-psychot- 
ics in 8 of the 11 Wechsler Bellevue 
tests, including vocabulary as the elev- 
enth test. Only the block designs, simi- 
larities, and digits showed no differ- 
ences. The implied conclusion of this 
study is that these eight sub-tests can 
be used as indicators of mental deterio- 
ration. These differences, however, do 
not stand up if age is kept constant. 
Marked increase in age reduces the test 
differences. In a followup of this study, 
reported in the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Magaret, jointly with Clare 
Wright [31], attempted to evaluate 
some of the more common cues which 
psychologists use to diagnose mental 
disturbance on standardized psycho- 
metric instruments. Using 40 mor- 
ons, 80 schizophrenics, and data on 210 
controls, all aged 30-39, and employing 
the Wechsler Bellevue (11 tests), they 
found that only three of the common 
cues differentiate schizophrenics and 
morons from the controls. On the pic- 
ture arrangement test, and the compre- 
hension test, schizophrenics do poorly 
compared with the other two groups, 
while morons do poorly on the arith- 
metic reasoning test. Other frequently 
used and commonly accepted cues do 
not stand up; these are: high vocabu- 
lary scores, poor score on block designs, 
general variability of test scores, and 
superiority of verbal over performance 
scores. The authors believe that some 
spurious differences have been found in 
other studies because age was not kept 
relatively constant, and they cite in- 
stances of different conclusions drawn 
from studies of different age groups. 
Many other recent studies of differ- 
ential diagnosis are available, but it is, 
of course, impossible to include them 
all. Brief mention might be made, how- 
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ever, of one very neat test battery, re- 
constructed from well known simple 
tests long in use, by Howard Hunt, in 
the Journal of Applied Psychology [19]. 
Tests like the recall of paired pictures, 
recall of paired words, vocabulary, re- 
versed digits, giving months of year 
backwards, serial subtraction of num- 
bers, ete. were used, and cases of or- 
ganic brain damage seem to have been 
differentiated sharply from a group 
consisting of psychotics, neurotics, and 
a miscellaneous group of pathological 
but not organic cases. Most of the other 
reported studies follow the old lines pre- 
viously mentioned. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


In the field of personality tests two 
recent trends are noticeable; perhaps 
the two are phases of the same trend. 
Less and less emphasis on personality 
tests of the pencil-paper questionnaire 
type is evident, and more and more em- 
phasis on projective techniques is noted. 


The two projective techniques that seem | 


to command most attention from clini- 
cal psychologists are the Rorschach and 
the Thematic Apperception Test, with 
the former far in the lead. 

Until 1942, the only volume on the 
Rorschach Method in English was 
Beck’s well known manual [2]. Since 
then, three volumes have been published 
and two more are known to be in pub- 
lishers’ hands: Bochner and Halpern’s 
small, and possibly oversimplified text 
[3], and Klopfer and Kelley’s more thor- 
ough and definitive book [23] appeared 
almost simultaneously in 1942, and, al- 
most a year later, Lemkau and Kronen- 
berg’s translation of Rorschach Psycho- 
diagnostics [42] appeared, and made 
available in English for the first time 
in twenty-three years a translation that 
was not bootlegged. In the spring of 
1943, the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSy- 


CHOLOGY [20] devoted an entire issue to 
the Rorschach Method with reports by 
Lawrence Frank on the Rorschach as a 
projective technique; Hertz on valida- 
tion; Krugman on the Rorschach with 
children ; Munroe on its use with college 
students; Piotrowski on vocational se- 
lection ; Beck on psychopathology ; Klop- 
fer on Rorschach training; and Har- 
rower-Erickson on the group Rorschach. 
These reports not only stress the uses 
of the Rorschach, but its many limita- 
tions. 

An analysis of recent publications on 
the Rorschach reveals less discussion of 
minute scoring problems and more in- 
terest in validation. Also evident is the 
broadening of fields in which the Ror- 
schach is used. Studies of neurotics, 
psychotics of all types, organics, epilep- 
tics, psychopaths, feeble-minded, gifted, 
alcoholics, primitives, and others are 
found among recent reports. Some of 
the problems included are diagnosis, 
early identification, treatability, evalua- 
tion of therapy, as in the case of shock 
treatment of schizophrenics, vocational 
selection, classification, selection of avi- 
ators, screening of military personnel, 
and a host of others. 

Also notable among recent trends in 
the Rorschach is the “sign” approach. 
Piotrowski’s organic signs [38] and the 
Miale, Harrower-Erickson neurotic 
signs [13, 33] are well known; a later 
addition to the sign approach was the 
Klopfer-Kelley schizophrenic signs 
[23], and, more recently, Davidson [7] 
drew up a set of signs for normality. 
(The Rorschach has finally discovered 
the normals.) Ross [43] examined the 
Piotrowski and the Miale, Harrower- 
Erickson signs critically in a study of 
236 subjects and concluded that these 
signs have value, but not to the extent 
that the authors claimed in each case. 
He found that the organic signs are not 
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necessarily indicative of cerebral lesion, 
but of a dysfunction of the nervous sys- 
tem that may be either organic or func- 
tional, while the neurotic signs are in- 
dicative either of psychoneurosis or a 
basic personality insecurity. Ross’ study 
is valuable not only for the conclusions 
drawn, but for the methodology em- 
ployed; the 236 subjects were all care- 
fully diagnosed psychiatrically and neu- 
rologically, and the Rorschach studies 
were entirely independent of these diag- 
noses. 

Several important modifications in 
the Rorschach have been made during 
the past two or three years. The group 
Rorschach, first developed by Harrower- 
Erickson [14], and later improved by 
her and others, notably Hertzman [17, 
18], Lindner and Chapman [29], and 
Hertz [16], is now widely used for 
screening purposes. The inspection 
technique, which permits rapid scan- 
ning of Rorschach protocols, has been 
developed as a successful technique by 
Munroe [35]. The graphic Rorschach, 
developed by Levine and Grassi [25], is 
a supplement to the Rorschach in which 
the subject sketches his impressions of 
his responses, in addition to giving the 
verbal responses. This method seems to 
assist in the differential diagnosis of 
various pathological states. 

Finally, there is the most recent modi- 
fication—the multiple choice group Ror- 
schach of Harrower-Erickson [12], 
which, in spite of its newness, has been 
established as a useful rapid screening 
method, and is widely used in military 
personne! selection in many parts of the 
country. Harrower-Erickson’s studies 
with varied populations, described in 
Psychosomatic Medicine, seem convinc- 
ing. Several psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists, using the multiple choice Ror- 
schach in connection with selective serv- 
ice screening in New York City, also re- 


port favorably on this procedure. How- 
ever, Wittson, Hunt and Older, in the 
Journal of Psychology, January 1944, 
[47], reporting on its use at the Psy- 
chiatric Unit of the Newport Naval 
Training Station, conclude, “The Har- 
rower-Erickson Multiple Choice Group 
Rorschach Test has been tried and 
found unsuitable in its present stage of 
development for military selection.” 

We must therefore suspend judgment 
and await further evidence on the mul- 
tiple choice Rorschach. This much must 
be made clear, however. While the in- 
dividual and the group Rorschach are 
both projective techniques, the multiple 
choice method is not. It violates the cri- 
teria for a projective technique. Never- 
theless, it still can be a useful clinical 
tool, if properly validated. 

One further item should be mentioned 
in connection with the Rorschach, and 
that is the coordinating activities of 
Klopfer in various military branches, 
and, closely allied to this, the work of 
Sender, financed by the Josiah Macy 
Foundation, with the Rorschach in mili- 
tary aviation. Details of these activities 
cannot be supplied at present, but un- 
doubtedly they will be available at a 
later date. 

The Thematic Apperception Test (37) 
is not as widely used as the Rorschach. 
In most instances, when it is used, it is 
at present employed experimentally 
rather than clinically, and, in many 
cases, Murray’s elaborate procedure is 
modified or abbreviated. Christenson, 
reporting in the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology [6], employed a 
simplified method requiring thirty min- 
utes instead of two hours per subject, 
and found the test suitable for differ- 
entiating among various types of per- 
sonality disorders. Christenson states, 
“It does not, however, give by any 
means so definite a picture of personal- 
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ity makeup as the Rorschach test, or af- 
ford the direct basis for estimating the 
degree of affective disturbance afforded 
by the Rorschach.” Harrison [10, 11], 
Rotter [44], Masserman, Balkan and 
Vander Veer [82, 1], and others, have 
modified the Murray technique either by 
rejecting Murray’s theory of personal- 
ity, involving presses and needs, or 
using a smaller number of pictures than 
the twenty, substituting other pictures, 
interpreting the thema psychoanalyti- 
cally, or injecting “depth interpreta- 
tions.” Harrison, writing in the Jour- 
nal of Psychology [11], outlined his 
own modifications of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, and makes a plea for 
the use of both the Rorschach and the 
Thematic for special clinical problems. 
Obviously, the time required for both 
tests would be prohibitive in most clini- 
cal situations. Referring to both meth- 
ods, he states, “For the clinician the 
Rorschach provides essentially a formal 
or structural description of an individ- 
ual but fails to give psychodynamic con- 
tent material in the sense of conflicts 
and complexes which are the actual 
working material in psychotherapy. The 
content deficiency is somewhat obviated 
by the comparatively new Thematic Ap- 
perception Test.” In this article Harri- 
son illustrates in considerable detail the 
use of both techniques with a schizo- 
phrenic case. 

One of the current developments in 
the Thematic Apperception Test is the 
attempt to adapt it for group adminis- 
tration. Only preliminary work has been 
done in this connection thus far. 

Numerous other projective techniques 
have recently been experimented with, 
including play techniques, fingerpaint- 
ing, drawing, balloons, ete. Most of 
these are still in the experimental stage, 
and, as yet, highly subjective. Stone, 
Lerner, and Lois Murphy continue to do 


important work in this field [24]. Reich- 
ard, Schneider, and Rapaport in the cur- 
rent American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try [40], describe their standardization 
of the two Weig! tests of concept for- 
mation—the Color-Form Test and the 
Object Sorting Test. Formerly, these 
tests were used to distinguish organic 
disturbances from others. Now, they 
are being adapted for the study of per- 
sonality in the case of normal children 
and adults. Gardner Murphy, in a pre- 
sentation before the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, reported on the detec- 
tion of personality imbalance, and this 
was published in the Annals of that or- 
ganization last month [36]. In this re- 
port, the major methods of studying 
personality were described. These merit 
considerable discussion, but can only be 
mentioned here. They include: the in- 
terview; perceptual tests, including pro- 
jective techniques like Skinner’s verbal 
summator, or Shakow and Rosenzweig’s 
tautophone, which has been called an 
auditory Rorschach ; indistinct pictures, 
the Thematic Apperception Test, and 
the Rorschach: tests of ego structure, 
including free association tests, Allport- 
Vernon’s study of values, Lerner’s test 
of ego blocking, Rosenzweig’s frustra- 
tion tests, the Mitteimann-Wolff method 
of studying finger temperature under 
stress, and others; and, finally, tests of 
motor behavior amd expressive move- 
ments, among them, the pursuit meter, 
a finger maze test, the Howells test of 
persistence, and tests of tension while 
carrying out a complex motor task. This 
array of techniques is presented by 
Murphy as a group from which those 
found useful can be culled to form a bat- 
tery for the study of the adult personal- 
ity. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THERAPY 
_ Everything said thus far about clini- 
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cal psychology is related to diagnosis, 
and nothing has been said about ther- 
apy. The reason is plain — very little 
can be said about the psychologist and 
therapy. Except for a handful of psy- 
chologists like Carl Rogers, psycholo- 
gists seem to have dissociated them- 
selves almost completely from the field 
of psychotherapy. True, Rogers’s latest 
book, Counseling and Psychotherapy 
[41], is an important achievement, and 
will probably serve for some time as a 
reference work on the subject not only 
for psychologists but also for many psy- 
chiatrists and psychiatric social work- 
ers, particularly those who are not ortho- 
dox Freudians. Nevertheless, the stand- 
ard psychological journals seldom con- 
tain reports of studies or experiments in 
treatment. For such reports one must 
go to such journals as the Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, or Mental Hygiene 
Quarterly, or to psychiatric or social 
work periodicals. Whatever the reasons 
for the failure of the psychologist to be 
associated with psychotherapy—wheth- 
er it is faulty professional training, lack 
of interest, lack of opportunity, crowd- 
ing out by psychiatrists and psychiatric 
social workers, or any combination of 
these or other factors—this is not the 
occasion to go into the matter. The fact 
remains that the psychologist rarely en- 
gages in psychotherapy, and since we 
are interested in trends at the moment, 
this must be mentioned. One thing 
seems clear: this condition cannot be 
caused entirely by the iack of a medical 
degree, as some claim. Psychiatric so- 
cial workers do not possess medical de- 
grees, and yet, they do treatment, and 
are encouraged to do so by psychiatrists. 
Perhaps it is time for the clinical psy- 
chologist to evaluate his qualifications, 
unless he is completely uninterested in 
that important aspect of clinical psy- 
chology. 


SUMMARY 


In closing, the following trends have 
been noted in clinical psychology: 

A sharp curtailment in research and 
experimentation on new clinical tech- 
niques. 

A tremendous spurt in experimenta- 
tion with, and utilization of group tech- 
niques, screening devices, and other 
short, effective techniques. 

The development of numerous per- 
sonnel classification techniques in all 
branches of the armed services. 

The development of mental hygiene, 
adjustment, and consultation services in 
the armed forces to deal with the mal- 
adjusted. 

Attempts to standardize shorter forms 
of existing tests, such as the Revised 


* Stanford-Binet, the Wechsler Bellevue, 


and the E G Y. 

Much work with test patterning and 
the diagnosis of pathology. 

Emphasis on factor analysis in the 
evaluation of test batteries. 

Less emphasis on the pencil-paper 
questionnaire type of personality test. 

Tremendous interest in projective 
techniques for the study of personality, 
particularly the Rorschach and the The- 
matic Apperception Test. 

The development of abbreviated indi- 
vidual and group techniques in connec- 
tion with these two projective methods. 

Finally, almost exclusive attention on 
the part of the clinical psychologist to 
diagnosis, and very little attention to 
the part of most psychologists to psy- 
chotherapy. 
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EDUCATION FOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
PROGRAM OF TRAINING AT THE WESTERN STATE PSYCHIATRIC 


HOSPITAL IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 


HE eminently practical turn which 
the war has given to the work of 
nearly every psychologist has brought 
to the fore a long-existing need for im- 
provements along clinical lines in profes- 
sional training. The failure seriously to 
incorporate the study of live human be- 
ings with the usual academic training 
has been consistently deplored by ex- 
perts for at least a decade. With the 
added impetus of military and postwar 
demands it may be anticipated that an 
incidental favorable effect of the pres- 
ent world conflict will be to reorient 
psychological education significantly. 
Previous steps in the indicated direc- 
tion have included the establishment of 
internships at various hospitals and clin- 
ies and the inception in some univer- 
sities of graduate study programs em- 
phasizing applied fields. Instances of 
the former provision are found at the 
Worcester, Rockland and Concord State 
Hospitals while as examples of the lat- 
ter may be cited the program at the 
University of Maryland in psychotech- 
nology—initiated before the war—and 
the current course in medical psychol- 
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ogy at the University of Minnesota. 
There has long been a need, however, 
for a plan in which university course 
instruction found a systematic rela- 
tionship to empirical training such as 
an internship can uniquely afford. This 
need has frequently been described but 
practical opportunities for students 
have been almost totally lacking. The 
present account describes one such op- 
portunity —an experimental program 
set in operation this year at the West- 
ern State Psychiatric Hospital in affili- 
ation with the University of Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh is not without history as 
regards clinical psychology. It was here 
that in 1917 a group of clinical psychol- 
ogists first banded together under the 
name of the American Association of 
Clinical Psychologists. Shortly after the 
first World War an attempt was made 
to establish a thorough-going graduate 
program in applied psychology at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
faculty included, among others, Miles, 
Thurstone and Yerkes. The University 
of Pittsburgh has for many years em- 
phasized the importance of clinical psy- 
chology and has established numerous 
community contacts from this point of 
view. Its Psychological Clinic co-operates 
closely with school psychologists in the 
Pittsburgh area and affiliations have 
been established by the University with 
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the Western State Penitentiary, a prac- 
ticing pediatrician in the city, the Home 
for Crippled Children and several other 
institutions dealing with behavior prob- 
lems. The number of courses in applied 
fields is correspondingly varied. The es- 
tablishment of the Western State Psy- 
chiatric Hospital by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania toward the end of 1942 
as a research and teaching institute in 
the field of mental health, to be affiliated 
with the other institutions of the Medi- 
cal Center and with the adjoining Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, created an ideal 
setting for the training of clinical psy- 
chologists. The hospital receives patients, 
transferred by the Department of Wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth from the vari- 
ous state institutions, for special study 
and treatment and has made liberal pro- 
vision for psychological personnel and 
laboratory. The suggestion for a coop- 
erative experiment in the education of 
psychologists thus naturally arose. The 
graduate internships at both junior and 
senior levels outlined below accordingly 
represent an attempt to provide an inte- 
grated program in which clinical train- 
ing at the hospital is combined with ad- 
vanced study at the university.” 

The junior internship leads in the 
usual case after a period of approxi- 
mately one and a half to two years to a 
master of science degree from the uni- 
versity; the senior internship (resi- 
dency) after two to three years similar- 
ly earns for the candidate a doctor’s de- 
gree in psychology. It is planned to rep- 

2 Provision for two interns at the junior and 
two at the senior level has thus far been made. 
Since the duration of the program varies with 
the reeds of the individual student, vacancies 


occur irregularly though it is planned to keep 
all four positions occupied continually. Train- 


ing of clinical psychologists at the University 


of Pittsburgh is by no means limited to the 

internship program here described. It is the 

intention of this paper merely to outline the 

al training experiment in which work at 

e Hospital is combined with 
graduate course study at University. 
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resent more tangibly the part which the 
hospital plays by establishing for both 
levels a certificate of internship such as 
is now given at several institutions in 
New York State. 

On the practical side, junior interns 
are given full maintenance at the hospi- 
tal including room, board and laundry 
and have the privilege of taking courses 
at the university at half-rate tuition 
($5 per semester credit). Senior in- 
terns have these same privileges but in 
addition—and in consideration of their 
expected contribution to hospital work 
—receive a stipend of $78 per month 
from the hospital. 

The requirements for admission to 
the training program are as follows: at 
the junior level, students with a bache 
lor’s degree from an.accredited univer- 
sity who have taken approximately 20 
credits of work in psychology and have 
a general grade of B in their undergrad- 
uate studies are considered. At the sen- 
ior level.a master’s degree and approxi- 
mately a year of clinical experience are 
general prerequisites. The candidate is, 
again, expected to have an average level 
of B in his previous course work. In 
evaluating applications at both levels 
the personality of the candidate is care- 
fully weighed, particularly from the 
point of view of such traits as will make 
for adequate psychological understand- 
ing and for skills in the application of 
psychological procedures. During the 


first few weeks of residence various per- — 


sonality tests are administered to aid 
both in the later evaluation of the can- 
didate and to provide possible criteria 
for the selection of future applicants. 
All appointments at the hospital are 
made for cne year, subject to renewal 
if qualifications have been adequately 
met. Similarly, the university program 
is so arranged that, though the student 
is admitted to graduate courses from 
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the start, he is not formally permitted 
to work for a higher degree until, after 
at least six semester credits have been 
earned, his suitability has been certified 
by his major adviser. 

The period of probation is not with- 
out precedent in training programs. 
Courses for nurses invariably carry such 


a provision and many schools, e.g., the 


Harvard Law School, more or less regu- 
larly use the first semester or year of 
study as a selective period. In the field 
of clinical psychology where the person- 
ality and work habits of the individual 
are of crucial importance such a proba- 
tionary period is almost indispensable. 
The candidates accordingly come to the 
hospital with the understanding that 
they are accepted for one year. At the 
end of that time their progress is evalu- 
ated and a renewal granted if the step 
seems warranted. It is understood that 
the candidate may himself withdraw 
from the program at this point if he in 
his turn so desires. 

The orientation of the student is con- 
sistently made with the hospital as base. 
His chief adviser throughout the prc- 
gram of study is the head of the hospi- 
tal’s psychology department who is also 
a member of the university faculty. It 
is at the hospital that the student lives; 
he is regarded as employed there during 
the regular working day. A chief ad- 
vantage for the student consists in the 
opportunity to reside at the hospital and 
participate in its daily activities. He 
thus not only becomes acquainted with 
practical details of hospital existence 
but gains insight that would otherwise 
be difficult to obtain regarding the man- 
ner in which the various members of 
the hospital team cooperate in the dif- 
ferent phases of the patients’ intramu- 
ral life. The student is, in other words, 
part of the hospital community for the 
period of his training. 
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Since the work at both levels of in- 
ternship is organized along similar lines 
a general description may be given. The 
training of the student in each case is 
divisible into three major parts—clini- 
cal experience, university courses, and 
participation in research. 


l. CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 

The clinical aspect of the training is 
built around supervised instruction in 
methods of psychological examination 
by standard tests and, to a lesser extent, 
interview and ccunselling procedures. 
The latter procedures are more empha- 
sized in the senior than in the junior in- 
ternship program. The tests, of which 
about twenty are especially singled out, 
range in purpose from the measurement 
of intelligence to the assessment of 
achievement and special aptitudes, to 
the evaluation of personality traits and 
trends. The simpler, segmental ap- 
proaches are taught first; the projective 
techniques, such as the Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Tests, last. In 
every case the student studies the ma- 
terials and manual for the test, takes 
the test himself as a supject, gives the 
test to his supervisor—several times if 
necessary ; works on trial patients (who 
have usually been tested before and are 
known to be cooperative) while under 
one-way vision and hearing observa- 
tion; and is finally permitted to use his 
skills for some serious clinical purpose. 
Ordinarily the last step is not taken un- 
til the student has been at the institu- 
tion for several months and acquired a 
repertoire of testing skills and experi- 
ence. A notebook on the content, admin- 
istration, scoring and interpretation of 
the various tests is kept throughout this 
phase cf training as a handy reference 
source for future use. 

The writing of reports and the oral 
presentation of test results add another 
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aspect to the training of the student. 
The art of reporting is a difficult one if 
undue technicality is to be avoided and 
intelligibjlity by the reader or listener 
is taken seriously. To achieve skill along 
these lines careful attention is given to 
the construction of reports, first in writ- 
ten form and later from the point of 
view of staff presentations. General in- 
struction is followed by writing under 
supervision. The student makes his oral 
reports first in the department confer- 
ences, later in the full hospital staff. 

In addition to the sequence of tests in 
which skills are thus acquired, the stu- 
dent furthers his clinical training by 
taking part in several weekly sessions 
in the psychology department. One of 
these, the New Case Conference, is de- 
voted to brief interviews with patients 
recently admitted to the hospital. The 
entire psychology staff attends these 
sessions and the patient is interviewed 
by the head of the department. The os- 
tensible purpose of the meeting is to ac- 
quire certain statistical information, 
such as age, number of siblings, educa- 
tion, etc., not always fully available in 
the abstract from the institution send- 
ing the patient. The more essential 
function of the session is to evaluate the 
likelihood of the patient’s cooperation 
and to discuss ways of increasing it; 
to ascertain what tests are clinically 
most suitable; and to decide the rele- 
vance of the case to current psychologi- 
cal research projects. The student here 
has the further opportunity to observe 
a method of interview and to ask the 
patient any questions pertinent from 
the point of view of the session. 

A second weekly session, the Pre- 
Staff Conference, is devoted to a review 
of all cases that have been tested for 
presentation in hospital staff meetings 
during the following week. Each exam- 
iner presents his discussion of the pa- 


tient’s attitude and the findings of the 
tests given. The results are evaluated 
and integrated. Method of report is dis- 
cussed. The student here has the oppor- 
tunity to gain knowledge regarding the 
interpretation of test results and the 
making of reports. 

A third session, the Research Confer- 
ence, is devoted to a thorough review of 
one case that has been studied by vari- 
ous procedures for research purposes. 
At the present time such cases are ex- 


- soldiers participating as subjects in the 


special military research program. The 
clinical director of the hospital partici- 
pates actively in this project and in the 
related conferences. The student thus 
has the opportunity of gaining detailed 
insight into relationships between the 
psychiatric and psychological fields of 
study. 

The regular hospital staffs, which oc- 
cur three times a week, are also attend- 
ed by the student. Here he has the 
chance to acquire contact with a wide 
variety of cases from the points of view 
represented by the full staff. Occa- 
sionally practical problems of treatment 
are discussed and this note adds to the 
fuller clinical comprehension of the 
problems presented by the patients. 


To implement the treatment aspect of 
training senior interns will, under prop- 
er psychological and psychiatric super- 
vision, work therapeutically (eg., by 
play therapy) with seleeted cases to- 
ward the latter part of their training. 
The outpatient department will probab- 
ly provide the best material for this as- 
pect of the program.* 

‘It is anticipated that there will soon be 
opportunity for the student to attend regular 
out-patient staffs where the more ambulato 
type of psychiatric problem wil! be ovlowed. 
Sinee this type of case will no doubt figure 
largely in such positions as the candidate is 
ept to fill after training is completed, the sig- 


nificance of this additional opportunity is na- 
turally great. 
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It may be possible later to round out 
the clinical part of the training by add- 
ing a rotating internship period of a 
month or two toward the end of the stu- 
dent’s program. He would then spend a 
week or two at various affiliated insti- 
tutions such as the Western State Peni- 
tentiary, the Juvenile Court and the 
Child Guidance Center in the Pittsburgh 
area or at the Pennsylvania Training 
School, the Pennsylvania Industrial 
School, etc. elsewhere in the state, the 
choice depending to some extent upon 
the clinical fields especially relevant to 
his probable future work. 


2. COURSE INSTRUCTION 

The second main division of the train- 
ing program comprises participation in 
regularly scheduled courses at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The catalogue of 
the university offers a wide variety of 
courses in clinical psychology and relat- 
ed basic subjects. The university has its 
own psychological clinic, under the di- 
rection of William R. Grove, and a num- 
ber of co-operating agencies furnish 
personnel for certain courses of instruc- 
tion so that the student has the decided 
advantage of working frequently under 
teachers who base their instruction on 
actual field experience. 

For the master’s degree 30 semester 
credits are required ; for the doctor’s de- 
gree 78 semester credits. However, all 
graduate students accepted for the sen- 
ior internships will have a master’s de- 
gree and will accordingly be permitted 
to transfer a block of 30 credits. 
There will accordingly be only 48 cred- 
its to be earned at this level of training. 
Ordinarily the student takes from eight 
to twelve credits of work in any one 
semester and carries courses only dur- 
ing the Fall and Spring periods. Some 
of the courses, such as statistics, must 
be taken to satisfy requirements for the 


degrees but there is considerable room 
for electives from such varied fields as 
child psychology, vocational guidance, 
industrial psychology, psychopathology, 
laboratory methods, etc., and these can 
be chosen to fit the particular needs of 
the student from the point of view of 
his special interests. An attempt is made 
to integrate the clinical and course work 
of the student at every logical juncture. 
Such integration is well exemplified in 
those university courses offered by the 
head of the hospital’s psychology depart- 
ment where case material is constantly 
interwoven and patients are frequently 
demonstrated. 

Time as needed for class attendance, 
laboratory or special library work is 
granted by arrangement. A certain 
amount of the study for course prepara- 
tion is done on weekdays outside of reg- 
ular hospital hours and on weekends. 

In addition to the regularly sched- 
uled courses, more informal instruction 
is afforded by the clinical seminars 
which are held on one evening every 
other week at the university. Alternat- 
ing with these seminar meetings is an- 
other series in the psychology depart- 
ment at the hospital. These sessions are 
devoted to a review of special clinical 
procedures—perhaps new techniques— 
and sometimes include outside speakers 
who have special experience with the 
devices discussed.* Along more general 
lines the university provides a Psycho- 
logical Forum which meets at intervals 
for a discussion of matters of general 
professional interest. 


3. TRAINING IN RESEARCH 


This third aspect of the training pro- 
gram offers the opportunity to combine 


* At the present time, for example, the two 
seminar series are cooperating in a systematic 
survey of the Rorschach method of personality 
diagnosis. The series will culminate in an in- 
tensive week of work with Dr. Samuel Beck 
of Chicago. 
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the fruits of the other two and to ac- 
quire in addition certain special investi- 
gative skills. During the earlier part of 
his training the student participates in 
the analysis of already accumulated re- 
search data by applying elementary sta- 
tistical methods. He also observes or 
takes part on a minor scale in the gath- 
ering of new data. Techniques relating 
to the organization of research and the 
more complex statistical analysis of ob- 
servations are acquired by special read- 
ing where course instruction needs to be 
supplemented. By attendance at some of 
the already named seminars the student 
gets the “feel” of research problems. 
Sooner or later he becomes alive to some 
problem suitable for purposes of the 
thesis required for the master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree. It may be reasonably an- 
ticipated that such problems will ordi- 
narily be closely relevant to the field of 
work represented by the hospital patient 
population ; though it is recognized that 
study of outpatients or of normals may 
be equally pertinent for purposes of 
contro] research or by way of establish- 
ing some of the more general psycho- 
logical principles fundamental to both 
normal and abnormal psychology. 

The work of the thesis is supervised 
by a university committee the chairman 
of which is the head of the psychology 
department at the hospital. Throughout 
the research for the thesis and the writ- 
ing of the final report the student has 
opportunity for consultation with the 
various members of his committee in 
technical problems regarding the selec- 
tion of subjects, methods of observation 
or experiment, and analysis of results. 
The definitive acceptance of the thesis 
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is contingent upon an oral examination 
before this committee. 

In the successful case the intern at 
both junior and senior levels should, 
therefore, leave his period of training 
with a knowledge of special techniques 
in psychological examination, fortified 
by broad clinical experience ; with infor- 
mation gained from regular course in- 
struction, supplemented by the more in- 
formal discussions in conferences and 
seminars; and with research skills ac- 
quired particularly from the accom- 
plishment of a specific piece of work un- 
der careful supervision. As tangible 
tokens of his completed program he will 
have a diploma from the university, a 
certificate of internship from the hospi- 
tal. More important than either of 
these, however, will be the intangible 
gain from daily contact with mental pa- 
tients in an atmosphere where first- 
hand observation has been constantly 
interwoven with formal instruction, and 
where has been represented the com- 
bined interests not only of the univer- 
sity and the hospital but of the various 
interrelated disciplines which today at- 
tempt by their co-operative efforts to 
further the understanding of behavioral 
complexities. 

It is hoped that the program for the 
training of clinical psychologists above 
outlined may serve to inspire similar 
experiments at other places. A training 
program in which empirical contact 
with human problems — in mental 
health, delinquent behavior, industry, 
and so forth—is systematically com- 
bined with theoretical academic work 
can certainly be instituted in almost any 
large city with a university. 
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N the training of teachers there are 

courses and courses. Some are like 
dictionaries of facts and figures sudden- 
ly appearing once a week out of no- 
where, holding the stage for two class 
periods and stalking off into the dis- 
tance. Others are integrally part of 
what goes on all through the week— 
part of flesh and blood; part of the peo- 
ple who have come together at this mo- 
ment, in this place. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST! 


Course content.—The text-book ver- 
sus the living scene! The rules and gen- 
eralizations versus the specific situation! 

It is one thing to take an equipment 
list and to say: “This is what a good 
center should have!” It is another thing 
to acquire what is on the list in the face 
of wartime restrictions, or to figure out 
what can be bought on a limited budget 
in a particular school. It is one thing to 
discuss excursions and their value. It 
is another to carry them through with 
tires and gasoline as they are. It is one 
thing to focus on the handling of feed- 
ing problems. It is another to be com- 
forted with children who have such 
problems. What teachers need and 
want are courses that deal with these 
children. And this, of necessity, means 
—not the children alone. It means 
also: children’s families. For, a child 
carries much of his family inside him. 
He is largely as he is because of them. 


*[This is one of a series of articles on prob- 
lems on child care during wartime being pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL by Dr. Baruch. is 
a continuation of the fifth article which began 
in the September number.—Ebp1Tor] 
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It means moreover: children’s teachers. 
For, what a teacher does with any giv- 
en child depends not only on the child 
but on the teacher. It depends on how 
she reacts to what he is. And this in 
turn depends on what she is inside her- 
self. 

Teaching teachers how to teach the 
three traditional R’s is a comparatively 
simple business. The matter of adding 
Routines to the list is also simple. The 
matter of helping children to have Rich 
Experiences is a step up the ladder. The 
matter of giving Release and Relief 
from the turmoil and tension of today’s 
world is fifty-nine steps further up. The 
matter of developing a sustaining kind 
of Relationship with children, and with 
their parents—this lies squarely at the 
top. For these higher-up matters espe- 
cially, the teacher must come to under- 
stand things-under-the-skin. She must 
glimpse the emotional strivings, per- 
plexities, yearnings and resentments 
which all of us carry—often blindly— 
through the on-rolling years. 

An examination of many courses 
shows that they contain much emphasis 
on the doing aspects of the child care 
centers: How to manage the various 
routines, as rest and mealtime. How to 
provide equipment. How to set the stage. 
How to tell stories and conduct music 
and rhythm periods. How to handle arts 
and crafts and the pursuit of hobbies. 

All these are good. 

But there is often insufficient empha- 
sis on the being and feeling aspects of 
the program. On the children them- 
selves. On how they develop and grow. 
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On how they carry into their school 
years the far-back events of infant days. 
On the kinds of denials and frustrations 
that disturb them. On their various and 
circuitous responses. On ways in which 
they may be helped to work out of dif- 
ficulties. On how these ways actually 
apply to the children in the centers rath- 
er than children who stand between the 
pages of texts. 

There is, even more often, insufficient 
emphasis on parents. On the pivotal 
circumstances of their lives that have 
contributed to their various troubles. 
On how to help them, both in group and 
individual contacts. 

Least of all is there emphasis on 
teachers. On teachers as people. On 
how their slants and blocks and confu- 
sions can get in the way of their best 
functioning. On how these may step in 
front of using the knowledge they pos- 
sess. On how these may interfere with 
their working together harmoniously. 
On how they, too, may find help. 

When asked what they wished to do 
in their icaining periods, one group of 
teachers said: 


We want to talk about the children; about 
handling the problems in them that concern 
and bother us. About what makes them that 
way; and what we can do about it. We'd like 
to bring in material on specific children. We'd 
like to have you come to see us work with 
these children. We’d like to have you help us 
to see more clearly how we can improve what 


We'd like to talk about parents. About how 
to hold individual conferences. About how to 
handle meetings. We'd like to write up con- 
ferences and go over them in this grou 
evaluate what we’ve done and how we've 


hitches in our days; about the fiendish] 
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other. We'd like to be able to iron out these 
difficulties, not by hiding them and keeping 
them under, but by plain and frank talk. . . 


We'd like to have individual conferences, 
too, for ourselves. To bring out some of the 
things we hesitate to air in the group... . 


These teachers, in short, wanted 
training that fitted into al] the nooks 
and crannies of the day. They wanted 
training that focused on people first and 
foremost. On children and parents and 
teachers. Training, moreover, that 
would reach below the surface—not 
merely skim the top. 

What methods?—Obviously, the tra- 
ditional] business of lecture upon lecture, 
with content prearranged by the in- 
structor, will fail utterly in bringing to 
teachers what they most need and want. 
The best kind of training incorporates 
supervision of actual work with chil- 
dren combined with group and individ- 
ual conferences into which comes con- 
tent that is of immediate concern. It is 
as necessary for the learners to talk as 
for the learned. In some of the pro- 
grams people are recognizing this. One 
supervisor, for instance, states that 
“courses are taught on a conference ba- 
sis.” She goes on to say that content 
deals with “special problems in the 
school where the teacher is employed.” 
Another report shows that the staff 
meetings held in individual centers and 
the general teacher’s meetings are sup- 
plemented by individual conferences as 
these are needed." 

Some interesting leads as to training 
procedures come from an experiment 
carried on during a four-month period 
[4]. During this time, certain kinds of 

experiences in which the teachers en- 

2 Tallahassee, Florida. In a letter from 


Dora Skipper, supervisor of instruction, direc- 
= extended school services. February 11, 


reensboro, North 
from B. L. Smith, Superintendent of City 
Schools. January 19, 1944. 
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gaged, appeared to bring particular con- | 


tribution. 

Each teacher not only worked with 
all the children in her group. She also 
did concentrated work with three or 
four. She kept observational records on 
these children. She compiled progress 
reports and case histories. She brought 
these into group or individual training 
conferences for discussion. 

In cases where problems were in evi- 
dence, psychogenic factors were gone 
into. Emotional dynamics were brought 
under focus. Guidance was planned in- 
cluding therapeutic procedures to be 
carried on both in “time alone” and in 
the group [1, 2]. Wherever possible, 
the teacher observing the child became 
responsible for carrying out such proce- 
dures under guidance from the supervi- 
sor. 

The class sessions were in reality 
group conferences in which all partici- 
pated. The teachers selected their own 
material. Very naturally, from this ma- 
terial, the content of discussion moved 
to family relationships, to the impor- 
tance of putting the parent’s problems 
alongside the child’s, to the necessity of 
working with parent as well as with 
child. 

Transcriptions of parent conferences 
brought in further material conducive 
to developing understandings of how 
causal factors operated. The teachers 
in the group, very naturally, came to see 
the effects of frustration in real, living 
children, and in their parents. They 
came to see the commonness of ambiva- 

lent feelings, the hunger for affection, 
response and belongiagness ; for achieve- 
ment and for bein, a person in one’s 
own right. They came to see the hostil- 
ities and resentments that had arisen 
where basic needs had been denied. 

Quite naturally, then, came considera- 
ation of what might be done. Quite nat- 


urally came discussion of release tech- 
niques. Quite naturally came expression 
of resistences. Quite naturally, too, ex- 
ploration into reasons in the teachers’ 
own lives for such resistences. Equally, 
without embarrassment, the teachers’ 
own problems crept in when similar 
problems in children or parents were 
under discussion. “That’s just like me.” 
or “That’s what I went through when 
I was little,” became common exclama- 
tions. 

Even the more timid group members 
felt encouraged to open up as they heard 
problems similar to their own cited by 
people whom they knew and respected. 
Those who wished had opportunities to 
pursue their own problems further in 
individual conferences. 

Some of them, in addition, began to 
carry on conferences with parents un- 
der very close supervision. They re- 
corded these conferences and went over 
the transcriptions with the supervisor. 
Moreover, they talked over their own 
emotional reactions to the parents and 
to the material which the parents 
brought in. 

Thus, the content of their training 
focused on children as growing human- 
beings. It focused also on parents. It 
focused also on the teachers themselves. 

It isn’t only the content that counts. 
—Meanwhile, other things beside con- 
tent, were seen as an integral part of 
training. Certain kinds of interperson- 
al relationships and certain kinds of 
psychological emphases were part of 
what went on. Throughout the training 

period, informality was a keynote. Peo- 
ple were encouraged to talk spontane- 
ously in the group sessions. They were 
encouraged to identify with the children 
and with the parents under discussion. 
They were encouraged to bring in their | 
reactions—their feeling reactions — to 
the material in hand. ; 
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The teachers in the school-age center, as ex- 
ample, had just brought in a problem which 
was of most grave concern — the case of a 
ten-year-old girl who had been stealing. The 
same child tagged after the teachers inces- 
santly. One of them exclaimed impatiently, 
“She hangs onto me like a leach; and onto the 
other girls too. I get simply furious. She al- 
mest drives me mad. . 

The group leader nodded. “That sort of 
thing is awfully hard to take.” 

“And she’s so aggressive to the other chil- 
dren. Picks fights whenever she can. That 
annoys me, too. Only I wish it didn’t. I get 
so mad at myself for letting her get me down. 
How can I get over it?” 

“Probably you will, just automatically, when 
you understand more about her. Don’t most of 
us react that way to things that we aren’t 
able to cope with?” 

“I get mad at myself, awfully. ... ,” chimed 
in another member of the group. 

“I get mad at the thing rather than at miy- 
self,” said still another. 

Fairly soon the leader started wondering 
what the child’s life had been away from 
school. Several group members had taught in 
the system and knew the family. Bit by bit 
they contributed until the picture stood out 
in relief: 

The child was one of many children. Her 
mother was weighted down with the burden of 
taking care of them in a closely-crowded, 
broken-down little home. They slept four and 
five in a bed. The father kept a strap hung 
on a hook where all could see. He used it free- 
ly at the slightest provocation. He and the 
mother were continuously throwing invectives 
as well as kitchen-ware at one another. 

The yard was crowded with livestock—ducks 
and chickens. Once when one of the younger 
children had almost been run over while play- 
ing in the street, the angry motorist had yelled 
at Ann, who stood nearby, “Why doesn’t your 
mother keep you at home?” To which Ann had 
snapped back, “She’s too busy with the ducks 
and chickens. She likes them better than us.” 
Recently the mother had gone to work in a 
laundry. 

The family was thought “queer” by the 
neighbors. The children all around had been 
told not to play with any of “that tribe.” 
Terms of opprobrium were not infrequently 
hurled at them. One of the older brothers had 
one day said, “Nobody thinks we’re decent, so 
why should we try?” 
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“Well,” said the group leader, when the vari- 
ous pieces had been put together, “How would 
you have felt—any of you—if you’d had these 
kinds of things happen in your life?” 

For a moment there was silence. And then, 
identifications came like a flood. 

“T’d feel as if I'd like to go into a corner 
and never come out. Just crawl into a little 
dark hole. . 


“I'd feel so unhappy I couldn’t look people 
in the face. . 


“I'd feel mad at the whole world. I’d hate 
everybody. ” 
“T’4 want to get even, believe you me. . 

“I'd want to take it out on anybody : 
could. ...” And with a sudden thought, 
“Maybe that’s what Ann is doing when she 
steals. . 


“And when she’s so rotten to the other chil- 
dren....” 

“I’d be so hungry for love I’d die.” 

“Or follow the teacher around,” put in an- 
other, “Waiting for crumbs to fall.” 


Finally, on the basis of having felt 
with, as well as thought about this child, 
guidance that was sound and loving was 
mapped out. 

A few weeks later the teacher, who 
had been “driven crazy” by Ann’s per- 
sistent tagging, remarked to the group 
leader, “I never thought I could like 
Ann. But I do. I’ve been having her 
help me instead of shoving her away. 
And I’ve felt almost like tears at times 
when she’s gotten some of her troubles 
off her chest the way we planned. And 
I see a lot of sweetness in her that I 
never saw before. Ever since we talked 
about her in class.” This teacher’s prac- 
tices with Ann in the Center brought 
concrete evidence of what she said. 

The emphasis on emotional reactions, 
as integral in teaching procedures, held 
reality apparently to group members. 
The teachers became increasingly open 
in talking of their own feelings. No 
doubt, the continuing acceptance by the 
group leader of whatever they brought 
in was the main element in setting them 
free. Her continuous reiteration of the 
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commonness and naturalness of the feel- 
ings expressed and the absence of de- 
fensiveness when these feelings were 
directed against her, no doubt also 
played their part. Criticism, disagree- 
ment, opposition, were respected and 
were taken into account. There was 
continuous conscious effort to eliminate 
moralizing, condemnation and blame. 
Moreover, the teachers were assured 
that they would not be penalized for any 
feelings expressed, that grades would 
not be influenced, that whatever they 
said would in no way be used against 
them. In order to guarantee a degree 
of immunity, the group’s co-operation 
was secured early in the course, with 
promises amazingly well kept, not to 
talk of revelations outside the group ex- 
cept with other group members as they 
mutually wished.’* When the teachers, 
who wanted to, came in for individual 
conferences to supplement the group 
work, immunity was, of course, guar- 
anteed. 

When discussion in the group focused 
on the more routine aspects of the pro- 
gram, these were approached, not alone 
as things to be done, but as experiences 
into which children entered with the 
backlog of all previous experiences in 
their lives. When discussion focused on 
aspects of child development, levels of 
developments were seen not as standard 
expectations but as approximations 
which would be influenced by children’s 
feelings as well as by their muscles and 
minds. When discussion focused on the 
expressive arts, these were regarded, 
not as means to the end of “raising” 
qualities of production, but as legiti- 
mate means through which children 
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cused on parents’ malpractices, these 
were seen, not as something for which 
the parent should be condemned, but as 
something indicating that the parent 
was in trouble. Because the teachers 
had come to admit many of their own 
emotional conflicts, they could more 
readily perceive similar emotional con- 
flicts in others. Insofar as they had 
come to accept themselves, insofar too, 
they could readily accept the children, 
and the parents with whom they worked. 


CAN TEACHERS LEARN? 


That teachers did actually grow, deep- 
ly and fundamentally, in their practices 
and procedures with children was obvi- 
ous as the training progressed. It 
showed in their daily contacts. It showed 
in the records and case studies they 
compiled. In the subtle but obvious 
shifts in outlook and attitude; in under- 
standing as it replaced condemnation ; 
in insightful guidance as it replaced re- 
pressive restraint. That teachers did 
grow, deeply and fundamentally, in 
their work with parents showed in simi- 
lar ways. In their contacts. In their ap- 
parent ease and comfortableness during 
these contacts. In their desire to under- 
take conferences. In their recorded 
transcriptions of these." 

One of the most difficult things ww ac- 
quire was the ability to carry on passive 
techniques with both children and par- 
ents. Teachers have been taught for so 
long to take the active role; to dominate 
the scene. Over and over again, as par- 
ent conferences were read, the teacher 

. would exclaim, “I talked too much. I 
told too much. It's devilishly hard to 
listen and to keep still.” 

Harder yet, though—and hardest of 


15 In the report referred to [4], a case 
is included which graphieall Mealy shows 
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a and aggressions. When discussion fo- 


all—was the development of ability to 
accept parent or child as either gave 
vent to hostile expressions. And yet, 
out of the twenty-one teachers in the 
group, eighteen (or 85.7 per cent) 
moved forward in their acceptance of 
children. Sixteen, (or 76.3 per cent) in 
their acceptance of adults. 

Furthermore, there were indications 
that no significant difference existed in 
progress made by the older teachers, 
above thirty, when contrasted with 
those who were younger. Neither was 
there any significant difference in those 
who had taught over five years when 
contrasted with those who had taught 
for less time. Nor, curiously, did any 
significant difference appear in the 
teachers who appeared more or less un- 
adjusted in themselves at the outset of 
the training period as compared with 
those who were judged to be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The one significant 
thing seemed to be the flexibility in con- 
trast to the rigidity which the person 
displayed. The teachers who moved 
ahead in their own adjustments, who 
used the individual conferences and 
group conferences as opportunities for 
their own personal growth as well as 
for learning about children — these 
were the same teachers who also moved 
ahead in acceptance of children and 
parents. 

This is a hopeful thing. It means: 
Given a chance tc work on their own 
problems along with those of children 
and parents—teachers can learn. 

What they learned showed in their 
work with children and parents all 
through the days and weeks. It showed, 
too, in the teachers themselves. In their 
ability to teach with firmer confidence 
and with greater spontaneity and free- 
dom. In their ability to relate them- 
selves positively to others, still remain- 
ing comfortably themselves. 
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THERE ARE MANY WAYS . 


There are diverse ways of bringing 
about the same kinds of growth in teach- 
ers. What procedures are utilized to ef- 
fect such growth depends on the per- 
sons who are doing the training. Their 
point of view enters; and the bese of 
their orientation; the things that make 
them comfortable or uncomfortable, that 
enable them to function spontaneously 
or that tighten them up. How training 
is carried on will be as varied as the 
varying people who carry it on. There 

16 Three other studies, closely related, which 


might be of interest to the reader are [3, 6, 9]. 
is much room for exploration and for 


adventure. Much room for traveling 
along untraveled paths. Much room for 
developing unique and original means. 

No matter how the end is achieved, 
training must fit into the nooks and 
crannies of the day. It must provide 
time for digesting and for talking 
things through. It must take into ac- 
count the specific situation—the specific 
children, the specific parents, the spe- 
cific teachers. It must evolve out of 
problems which are compelling and vi- 
tal and real to these particular people 
here and now. 
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HANDLING PERSONALITY ADJUST- 
MENT IN INDUSTRY. By R. N. McMurry. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. xi, 
297. $3.00. 


This book appears to be something in the 
nature of a psychological experiment—and, I 
hasten to add, a valuable experiment. Such 
criticisms as I have to offer relate to the exe- 
cution and not the principle, of which I ap- 
prove highly. The author has attempted to 
apply the findings of clinical psychology to in- 
dustrial personnel problems. He has written 
a book for the attention of top management 
and personnel executives. The experiment 
which I infer is an attempt to implant, by se- 
lection of case material and style of presenta- 
tion, a more sophisticated point of view on 
psychological problems in the minds of these 
gentlemen. 

The procedure has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. An outstanding advantage is that 
it calls attention to, and illustrates in various 
ways, the role of unconscious emotional mal- 
adjustments in industrial friction. The author 
cites many of the standard examples in this 
field, such as the displacement onto the fore- 
man of repressed aggressions relative to the 
father. He gives only one case study in detail, 
(pp. 205-11), but it is a good one. 

As a weakness in this praiseworthy plan 
for educating industrialists, I anticipate the 
probability that any executive, coming upon 
this book with no background in modern psy- 
chology, will reject most of the analytic inter- 
pretations as a parcel of rubbish. © 

McMurry has been careful, at least in the 
earlier part of the book, to balance each illus- 
tration of emotional infantilism on the part of 
workers with a parallel from the behavior of 
foremen and executives. Obviously this is fair 
and honest writing. I suspect, none the less, 
that many employers, upon reading the book, 
will ignore the examples from their own level 
and will announce exultantly that psycholo- 
gists have proved all unionists to be neurotics. 

The title is at least in part a misnomer. 
Only three chapters (4, 7 and 15) deal with 
“handling” maladjusted individuals, and even 
they emphasize the aspect of study and under- 
standing, as opposed to manipulation. Like 
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most texts in clinical psychology, the empha- 
sis is upon kinds of problems and methods of 
investigation. Particular care is given to the 
matter of proper interviewing. This is, of 
course, a very weak point in most personnel 
departments. 

Chapter 4 (Building good will and morale) 
has some good ideas regarding the improve- 
ment of industrial relations for the sake of 
removing sources of friction. I should have 
liked to see this chapter extended to at least 
three or four times its present length, with 
more illustrative material. Chapter 7 (Han- 
dling “problem” employees) seems, by contrast, 
very unsatisfactory. It skirts and evades the 
fundamental issues. 

The most serious defect of the book seems 
to be its persistent assumption that the roots 
of all aggression are to be found in childhood 
experiences. There are few hints that aggres- 
sive behavior may be a normal, healthy reac- 
tion to the immediate environmental situation. 
The author has perhaps imbibed too deeply at 
the well of the Freudians, ignoring the foun- 
tains of the field theorists. I fear that this ten- 
dency to relate all work maladjustment to emo- 
tional infantilism and neurotic tension will 
make the book anathema to most union leaders. 
Yet they could learn many valuable lessons 
from it. 

As in so many moot problems in social psy- 
chology, we should not view such a problem 
(as industrial aggression) in an “either-or,” 
polarized manner. It is incorrect to treat such 
phenomena as due either to childhood com- 
plexes or to materialistic environmental influ- 
ences. A correct view would place these two 
causal factors at the ends of a continuum, with 
concrete instances showing the effects of both, 
in varying degrees. 

Teachers and students of indust-‘al psychol- 
ogy, personnel managers and executives, union 
officials and mediators need to read this book. 
It takes a place in a collection including the 
writings of Elton Mayo, Roethlisberger & Dick- 
son, Houser and other experts in the field. 
While it is not the definitive text for which we 
have been hoping, it is certainly a welcome 
addition to this collection. 


Ross STAGNER 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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REHABILITATION OF THE WAR IN- 
JURED. By William B. Doherty and Dage- 
bert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1948. Pp. viii, 643. $10.00. 

Rehabilitation of the War Injured is a sym- 
posium based on 53 technical articles, 42 of 
which were previously published in American 
or English medical journals. Prepared pri- 
marily for the use of those who must meet the 
practical problems of rehabilitating the war 
disabled, it is heavily weighted with material 
dealing with the physical restoration of the 
injured. Although this emphasis on medical 
topics results in slighting other aspects of the 
rehabilitation process, it must be noted that 
the importance of mental adjustment and eco- 
nomic restoration is explicitly recognized by 
many of these writers. 

The content of the volume falls into six 
classes: neurology and psychiatry (8 articles) ; 
reconstructive and plastic surgery (16 ar- 
ticles; orthopedics (5 articles); physiother- 
apy (7 articles) ; occupational therapy and vo- 
cational guidance (14 articles); legal aspects 
of rehabilitation (2 articles). A single article 
on vascular and neurologic lesions in survivors 
of shipwreck is included. 

The four articles on head injuries have in 
common an emphasis on the psycho-neurotic 
symptoms which appear as a concomitant of 
the symptoms peculiar to head injury. Partic- 
ular stress is placed on the need for assessing 
the pre-traumatic background, especially with 
reference to intellectual functioning and fam- 
ily and social history. A single paper discuss- 
ing the reactions of the disabled to their handi- 
cap appears in this group of papers. It is to 
be hoped that this may be a forerunner to fur- 
ther studies detailing the feelings of the indi- 
vidual in relationship to his handicap. An ar- 
ticle on speech disorders is an excellent review 
of the subject according to a well defined set 
of principles. 

The two sections on physiotherapy and oc- 
cupational therapy deal with the application 
of physical medicine and the more active meth- 
ods of muscle re-education to the rehabilitation 
of the war disabled. Several of the articles 
outline suitable treatment routines and types 
of organization through which the desired re- 
education objectives may be realized. 

Although the importance of vocational guid- 
ance as a part of the rehabilitation process is 
recognized by the editors in the title of one 


of the rubrics, as well as incidentally by many 
of the contributing authors, no single article 
specifically devoted to the subject is included. 
In fairness to the editors it must be pointed 
out that good material on the vocational guid- 
ance of the handicapped is rare. Neverthe- 
less, the literature on job analysis, vocational 
interests, aptitude testing, and techniques of 
counseling is sufficiently well developed to war- 
rant the inclusion of an article relating them 
to the problem of rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped. 2 

The lack of an index will prove a distinct 
handicap to readers unacquainted with the 
medical literature. Many of the articles which 
seem to deal wholly with medical topics con- 
tain information which will prove useful to 
those who plan re-education programs. 

There is considerable repetition throughout 
the volume. In a collection of articles not spe- 
cifically prepared for this volume such repeti- 
tion cannot be avoided. Most readers will not 
find it too annoying, however, since they will 
find themselves selecting material pertinent to 
their interests. 

Despite the reviewer’s belief that important 
segments of the rehabilitation process have 
been slighted by the editors, the volume serves 
the purpose of making more readily available 
authoritative material for the use of those 
working in the reconditioning centers estab- 
lished by the military services. It will be a 
useful reference book for physicians, thera- 
pists, vocational rehabilitation counselors, and 
others dealing with the handicapped. On the 
shelves of the libraries of professional schools 
training such specialists it will prove a useful 
adjunct to the material available from other 
sources. 

M. E. Opororr 
New JeRseY STATE 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN COMMISSION 


NEW COVER COLOR FOR 1945 JOURNAL 


Beginning with the January, 1945 
number, the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY will appear in a cover of 
an attractive new color. Owing to re- 
strictions of the War Production Board 
which limits the manufacture of cover 
papers the current cover paper is no 
longer obtainable. 
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